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I BLIEVE IN WORK: AND 
HARD WORK; BUT I WANT 
SOME REASON BACK OF IT 
AND A FAIR CHANCE OF 
GITTIN’ SOME PROFIT IN © 
THE END::-I DON'T WANT 
TO BE LIKE A DOG I HAD 
ONCE; HE CHASED A 
WOODCHUCK INTO A HOLE-AND IN TWO 
MINUTES THE WOODCHUCK WAS OUT OF 
THE OTHER END AND GONE FOR GOOD-:: 
BUT THE DOG DIDN'T KNOW IT-AND HE 
PUT IN TWO DAYS BARKIN’ AT THE EMPTY 
HOLE—CALEB PEASLEE 
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THE WINGFIELD PAGEANT 


is the next serial story to appear in The Companion and is by one of 
the most popular writers of the country 
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MR. RALPH D. PAINE 


In it the author tells how the village of Wingfield celebrated its two 

hundred and fiftieth anniversary with a pageant. The show included 

hardy pioneers and savage Indians, a stirring fight, a burning settle- 

ment and a wonderful ship of ancient rig and quaintly dressed crew. 

The tale has rich historical flavor, genial humor and much exciting 
incident. It begins in the issue of July 10. 
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HEADACHE 


EADACHE is one of the most. common 

ills of civilized life; yet it is in a sense 

a mystery, which throughout the. cen- 
turies doctors have failed to solve. Many of 
the causes of headache have been discovered, 
and it is comparatively easy to arrest the pain 
by means of drugs, but just what headache is 
and how the various causes act to produce it 
are puzzling questions. 

It has been held that headache is always 
the result either of congestion or of an increase 
of cerebrospinal fluid exerting pressure upon 
the brain. But the anemic often suffer with 
headache, and when surgeons tap the canal in 
the spinal cord and remove much of the cere- 
brospinal fluid, thus reducing the pressure in 
the brain, severe headache may ensue neverthe- 
less. The most common cause of periodical or 
almost daily headache is eyestrain, but it is by 
no means the only cause. One form of headache 

caused by eyestrain comes on in the ev ening, 

persists through the night and disappears in 
the morning. In other instances the attacks 
come on at irregular intervals and are then 
often exceedingly severe—‘‘crashes” the pa- 
tients sometimes call them. In those instances 
the patients are resistant to headache, and it 
is only when the evil influences of the eyestrain 
have been acting for some time that their 
accumulated force breaks down the nervous 
resistance of the sufferer. The attacks are much 
like migraine, but they are not that, for they 
all cease when the eyes are properly fitted with 
glasses, whereas glasses do not help migraine, 
which is believed to be a condition allied to 
epilepsy. Another common cause of headache 
is intranasal disease, or sinus disease. Trouble 
in the ear or in the throat may also, though less 
frequently, excite headache. A disordered stom- 
ach, 80-called biliousness, is another cause; other 
calses are constipation and kidney trouble. 

Headache is a prominent symptom at the 
beginning of all the infectious fevers and also 
in meningitis and brain tumors. A severe head- 
ache often ushers in an attack of apoplexy. 
Workers in artificial light often suffer from the 
actinic rays, and the same cause is active in 
the headache produced by reflection of the sun 
from water or from snow. Such cases may be 
relieved by wearing glasses made of Crookes 
glass. Finally, headache is an almost constant 
symptom in neurasthenia. 

Most headaches, as the sufferers know, can 
be relieved for the time being by the powders 
and potions for that purpose that fill the 
druggists’ shelves, but such relief is only tem- 
porary. The cause behind the headache must 
be discovered and treated if the headache is 
to be permanently banished. 
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THE WORN-OUT CHAIR 


“T'S so wonderful to have you here,” Marian 

| said. “I haven’t had such a treat since 

school days. Be sure to sleep well, for there 

are so many things I want to do with you, now 
that I have you. 

“T feel like a fairy princess,’ ’ Janet replied. 
“T never dreamed of being in such Juxury. 
I'll be expecting to eat from gold service next 
if you don’t stop somewhere.” 

“*You’re the luxury!’’ Marian replied. ‘Think 
of the years I’ve been trying to get hold of you! 
But here I am keeping you up. Good night, 
Janie.” 

And Janet replied with equal affection, 

“Good night, Marie.” 

But after the lights were out Janet could not 
sleep. The thing that she kept thinking about 
was not Marian’s friendship but Marian’s 
money. Dan was earning twenty thousand 
dollars a year! It was inconceivable to think of 
Gene—her Gene with his beloved absent- 
mindedness and slow, almost grave smile—- 
as anything except a biologist. Not for a second 
did she want him to be anything else; but why 
did they have to stay at a little college? If only 
Gene would. use his biology for business! Why, 


he could get almost anything! Think of being 
able to take the trips they had planned so often 
instead of the few days at the mountains or the 
sea, which were all they could afford. Think of 
being able to have a library, a real library, 
instead of a little shabby sitting room! Janet 
had a sudden, vivid picture of the room with 
the big leather chair that she guarded so care- 
fully from guests who did not know the perilous 
condition of its springs or the tenderness of its 
rotting leather. For three years she had been 
trying to save money enough to have that chair 
repaired. It seemed to her the symbol of all her 
weary struggle. 

The wonderful days passed with dinners, 
luncheons, clubs, music and motor trips. It 
was on the fifth day that Janet began to be 
bored. She couldn’t understand it at first; 
then she realized that it was the talk. It was 
all the same everywhere—no excitement over 
new experiments, no discussion of new theories, 
no interest in boys. And there were no neigh- 
bors, people who ran in without hats and 
talked about wonderful contrivances for mak- 
ing ends meet. 

An hour after Janet reached home the cam- 
pus bride came in with an armful of lilacs. 
“Ours bloomed first,” she explained, and her 
eyes were full of happiness. ‘‘Oh, isn’t it the 
most wonderful life!” she cried. ‘‘The way the 
boys come to Edward! They say, lots of them, 
that they never had dreamed that history could 
be interesting.”’ 

“Look out for that chair, my dear,” Janet 
peepee her. “It. has lived ten years of campus 
ife!”’ 

The little ~~, put her face against its worn 
leather back. “I hope mine will look just like 
it in ten years!” she cried. 

And suddenly Janet found her eyes full of 
happy tears. 
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NEITHER WAR NOR BURGLARS 
COULD SCARE HER 


UR Grandma Snow, writes a contributor, 
O was tall, well-formed, as straight as an 
arrow and as brave as any man. We 
affectionately called her our major general. 
Like a real Spartan mother, when in '62-her 
youngest ‘son came home dejected because he 
had been refused as a volunteer because he 
was under age, she promptly tied on her bonnet 
and marched back with him to the recruiting 
office. 

‘“‘Now see here, sergeant,’’ she said, “this 
boy’s heart is set on helping his country as his 
brothers are doing. He is well and strong and 
willing, and his father and I think he shows 
a proper spirit, and we give our full consent 
to his enlistment. What is more, we are both 
going to offer our services. You can put my 
name down now 28 a nurse for anywhere they 
wish to send me.’ 

In later years when she was nearing her 
eightieth year she journeyed to a distant town 
to visit her son and his family. She occupied 
a bedroom off the parlor downstairs. with 
another member of the household. One night 
in the small hours steps sounded on the veranda 
—and the following conversation took place 
at breakfast time: 

“Mother, I hear there were people on our 
veranda during the night.” 

“Yes, John, there were two men,’ 
Snow replied placidly. 

“What did you do?” 

“T opened the door of course and asked them 
what they wanted.” 

“Mother! It was a dreadful thing for you to 
do! Suppose they had rushed in!” 

‘Well, suppose they had,” grandma replied, 
quite unperturbed; “‘wouldn’t I have rushed 
them out again?” 


’ Grandma 
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A JUDGE, BUT NOT OF BANANAS 
"Ts: judge was examining Tony, who was 


anxious to take out citizenship papers. 

“Where is the capital of the United 
States?” the judge asked. 

“TI don’ know,” Tony muttered and hung his 


ead. 

“Who is the President of the United States?” 

After an interval came the same answer. To 
all appearances the Italian was so nervous that 
he could remember nothing; nor could he read 
the preamble to the Constitution, which was 
the next test. 

The judge dismissed him rather curtly with 
the advice to go home and study, and poor 
Tony slunk away. But when he was halfway 
to the door he turned suddenly and, much to 
the astonishment of every one in the courtroom, 
shouted at the judge: 

“How many da banan’ on da bunch?” 

The judge was plainly irritated. “I don’t 
know,” he said sharply. ‘‘What’s that got to do 
with this?” 

“You knowa your business; I knowa mine,” 
replied Tony and strode out of the room. 
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MY, MY, WHAT A MEMORY! 


ARIAN, who is seven years old, had gone 
to the hospital for a slight operation. 
She looked round and seemed puzzled. 
Finally she said to the nurse, “‘My, but things 
do look changed here!” 
“‘Have you been here before?” asked the 
nurse, much astonished. 
“Why, yes; I was born ‘here,’ 
tling answer. 


’ was the star- 
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New Oil Stove 


evelation 


The Improved Blue Chimney New Perfection 
astonishes women with faster, more econom- 
ical and trouble-proof cook stove service at a 
moderate price. 








Even women who for years have used the 
world-famous Blue Chimney New Perfection 
with utmost satisfaction are delighted with the 
improvements offered by this new 1924 model. 


Faster cooking than ever before, yet 17% less 
fuel used. That makes it the most economical 
oil stove in the world. 


And it has the new conveniences a woman 
wants! Roomy cooking top—comfortable 
working height—extra shelf space—and other 
devices for saving steps and effort. 


Altogether it gives you the greatest advantages 
obtainable at moderate price! 


At your dealers you will find styles ~ sizes 
ranging from $7.00 to $145.00, to suit every 
requirement—each one the utmost in cooking 
satisfaction at its price. 
NEW COOK BOOK~=Send ten cents for the 
1924 New Perfection Cook Book — forty-four 


pages of recipes, menus for all occasions and 
invaluable coo suggestions. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7326 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Also makers of the well known PURITAN “Short Chimney” oil stove, 







NewBlue ChimneyBurner 
‘Jaster-More Economical 


The remarkable increase in cooking heat 

and the greater fuel economy of this new 

ner, are due to its new -wall, 
raft on. 

The picture above shows how the EXTRA 

pene of a os grome in through the small 





ry, is 
an ADBED intense cooking heat. 
an ED ring of ine coo 7 may" pono 


Your Dealer Will Demonstrate 


"besa 


Price of Range as 
Illustrated $55.05 


Without Cabinet 
and Oven - $35.00 


Higher in West, 
Southwest and 
Canada, 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 
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Rule No. 19: Since an educated phy- 
sician is provided for attendance upon the 
employees as well as upon the Indians, all 
governmental or agency appointees on 
this reservation are forbidden to patron- 
ize the Indian medicine men. 





UFFALO HEART, Indian 
policeman, was charged with 
having violated the rule 
quoted above. It was the 
duty of Mr. Benson, the 
agent,—the autocrat of the 
reservation,—to investigate 
the charge. On that morning, 
however, there were more 
than the ordinary number of 

other affairs to engage the attention 

of the highest local authority. Half a 
dozen old women were asking for more 
rations,—the same old request,—more 
beef, more sugar, more rice or more 
beans. Running Bear wanted to be paid 

his share of the money derived from 

a recent sale of beef cattle trom the 
tribal herd. Susie Iron Leg sought 
permission to file divorce proceedings 
against her husband, Jim Iron Leg. 
Five old men, all waiting to see the 
agent, were seated in a circle on the 
broad front porch, smoking the peace pipe. 
The farm instructor at the eastern end of 
the reservation called on the telephone to 
ask about the disc plow that had been 
promised for the use of his Indians, but 
that hadn’t yet arrived, and to urge that 
some one, somewhere, hurry it along the 
way. The truck driver, ready to go on his 
daily journey of sixty miles to the railway, 
was waiting for his freight orders. .A field 
matron, nervous and anxious, wanted to 
talk about the Indian children who were to 
go off to nonreservation schools. All of those 
things took up time and required mental 
effort. 

The agency physician also was busy. 
Although he now was off duty and about to 
leave for his month’s vacation, he was con- 
sidering a matter that was of considerable 
importance to himself. He had lost some 
money. For more -than two days he had 
searched without success every pocket in 
his clothing over and over again, rum- 
maged through his suitcase, his trunk and 
his desk and had delved into the recesses 
of his memory. Now, having put his bag- 
gage at the front gate of his premises for the 
truck driver to pick up, he was planning to 
take further measures. As soon as the office 
was open at eight o’clock, he stated his case 
to the chief clerk. 

“Mr. Gardner, I’m in trouble.” 

“Trouble? Why, doctor, you shouldn’t 
have any troubles now. You’re on vacation. 
Aren’t you leaving us this morning?” 

“Yes, my arrangements all are made, and 
I’m not going to postpone my vacation. 
I’m going away .on the truck. But I’ve lost 
some money, and I want you to help me to 
find it.” 

“Need a loan?” inquired the chief clerk. 

“No; I think I have enough left. Never- 
theless, it would be pleasant to have the 
lost money waiting for me when I return.” 

“What can I do, doctor?” 

“All you can do probably is to advertise 
thoroughiy and persistently the fact that 
I’ve lost this money. Keep up interest in the 
subject during all the time that I’m gone. 
If it’s talked about daily, any Indian who 
has it will have a hard time concealing the 
fact; pretty soon the other Indians would 
notice his prosperity, and then the secret 
would come out. It is likely that a reward— 


whatever you see fit to offer—would stimu- 
late interest.” 














“Me no more talk” 


BUFFALO HEART, 
INDIAN POLICEMAN 


by Thomas B, Marquis 


“How much did you lose, doctor?” 

“Two hundred dollars in a coat-pocket 
bill book.” 

“Two hundred dollars! Doctor, if you 
expect to get it again, you’re unusually 
hopeful. Where do you think you lost it?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me that, Gardner,” re- 
plied the doctor impatiently. “I’ve been 
dreading to tell anyone of the loss, knowing 
that somebody would put that kind of ques- 
tion to me. But I’m bewildered. I haven’t 
the least notion where I lost it.” 

“Of course, doctor, that was a foolish 
question. But tell me something about it. 
Was it paper, gold or silver? When did you 
first miss it? What theories have you?” 

“It was all in twenty-dollar bills,” ex- 
plained the doctor with a show of calm 
patience, “and they were in a black bill 
book with my name stamped in gilt on the 
inside of the cover. I carried it regularly in 
my inside coat pocket. I first missed it on 
Friday evening two and a half days ago when 
I was undressing for bed. My coat was 
hanging on a coat hook in the dispensary 
while I was busy there during the afternoon 
with a dozen or more Indian patients. I 
wasn’t watching it, but it was right there 
under my 7 all the time. I hadn’t thought 
about any Indian’s ransacking the pockets, 
and I don’t like to think that now. Still 
I can’t account for the loss in any other 
manner.” 

“Any white people in to see you that day?” 

“No; there were no visitors except In- 
dians.”’ 

“Do you recollect who they were?” 

“‘Here’s a list of the names of all Indians 
who were in the dispensary that day,” 
answered the doctor. “I believe I have every 
one of them on this list.’’ 

Mr. Gardner perused it and checked two 
of the names. “The agent had these two up 
last month for gambling,”’ said he. 

“T thought of that, Mr. Gardner, but 
I didn’t like to say anything. I believe it’d 


be best not to accuse anyone. Whoever got 
it will give himself away. Among the In- 
dians, restricted to the reservation limits 
and to the same associates day after day, 
it would be next to impossible for anything 
like this to remain a secret for very long.” 

“All right, doctor; V’ll keep the matter 
in the public mind while you’re gone, and 
maybe something will turn up.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Gardner. Good-by. 
I’m off for a vacation.” 

Having thus disposed of the matter that 
was pen in his mind, the doctor 
hurriedly shook hands with the men whom 
he encountered as he walked along the 
agency porch. Then he hastened towards 
the truck that was waiting for him in front 
of the office building. He stopped suddenly. 

“By George! I forgot to tell Mr. Benson 
about old Buffalo Heart and the medicine 
man.”’ Then he called to the driver: “Wait 
just. a minute, Billy. I'forgot something.” 

“How long will it take, doctor? I’m al- 
ready fifteen minutes overdue for my start.” 

“Just a minute, Billy.” 

The doctor rushed back into the agent’s 

office. Mr. Benson was poring over an in- 
voice and intermittently talking about it 
with the property clerk. 
_ “Beg your pardon, Mr. Benson,” broke 
in the doctor, “but I almost forgot to tell 
you about this case of Buffalo Heart and the 
medicine man. It was—” 

“That’s all right, doctor. I heard about it.” 

“Mr. Benson, I mean about Comes-up- 
Swimming’s being there to see Buffalo 
Heart’s wife and—” 

_ “Yes, yes; Little Hand told me all about 
it. Pll attend to it, doctor. Good-by.” - 

“Good-by, Mr. Benson.” 

The engine hummed, and the truck 
began to move. The doctor waved his 


DRAWINGS BY 
RODNEY THOMSON 


hand. “Good-by, everybody. I'll be 
back in thirty days.” 

During the rest of the forenoon the 
departure of the doctor and the loss 
of his money were leading topics of 
conversation about the agency offices. 
No official bulletin was needed to 
notify everyone there of the two hun- 
dred dollars. 

If there had been no other reminder, 
the discussion of the doctor’s affairs 
might have served to jog the memory 
of Mr. Benson about the case of Buffalo 
Heart and his employing the Indian 
medicine man. But the agent disposed 
of other affairs first, and it was after 
eleven o’clock before he had the police- 
man summoned to his office for an 
interview. John Snyder, son of a white 
father and a Cheyenne mother, was 
the official interpreter. The policeman 
himself could speak a little English, 
but in matters of considerable signifi- 
cance the agent regularly used an in- 
terpreter if there was the least danger 
of a misunderstanding. Moreover, a 
Northern Cheyenne, even though he 
might be able to talk well in English, 
generally likes to transact all impor- 
tant business through an intermediary. 

“John,” the agent began, “I want 
you to ask_ Buffalo Heart about his 
having had an Indian medicine man 
doctoring his wife last week. Tell him 
I’ve heard about it from Little Hand 
and some of the other Indians, but I 

’ want to hear what he has to say about 

~~ 

Snyder repeated the agent’s general 

statement and put the suitable question. 
Buffalo Heart replied to him. Then the in- 
terpreter turned to the agent: 

“He says there was a medicine man there 
last Friday night, singing medicine songs to 
his wife.” 

“Who does he say it was, John?” 

“He says it was old man Comes-up- 
Swimming,” replied the interpreter after 
he had put the question and got his answer. 

“Ask him if he didn’t know that all of 
the government employees are forbidden 
to make use of the Indian medieine men for 
themselves or for any member of their 
families. I’m certain he did know it, but ask 
him anyway.” 

There was an exchange of conversation 
in the Cheyenne language. 

“He says he thought it was all right, Mr. 
Benson,” said the interpreter. 

“Thought it was all right!’ echoed the 
agent. “I don’t see how he could think that. 
He’s been a policeman long enough to know 
better. There’s a strict order, and he knows 
it, that no employee is permitted to patronize 
the Indian medicine men. The government 
is trying to do something for these Indians, 
and it provides an educated physician to 
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attend them in all kinds of sick- 
ness. The general run of Indians 
don’t have to have the agency 
physician if they prefer their 
own medicine men; we don’t 
use any compulsion on them. 
But we want to discourage the 
use of the Indian doctors, and 
we expect the employees to set 
an example. If any employee 
violates this rule, whether that 
employee is a white man or an 
Indian, he loses his job. Tell him 
that, John.” 

Snyder told him—or ap- 
peared to tell him—and re- 4, 
ceived the same answer: “He Buffalo 
says he thought it was all right, 
Mr. Benson.” 

“Yes, but we've just told him 
that it wasn’t all right,’ replied the agent 
impatiently. ‘“He’s a policeman, and he 
ought to know without being told that the 
rule applies to a policeman the same as to 
any other employee. Didn’t you know that?” 
continued Mr. Benson, directly addressing 
Buffalo Heart. 

Buffalo Heart nodded. 

“You understand me now, 
Buffalo Heart?” 

The policeman nodded again. 

“Well, why did you ‘call this Indian 
medicine man, old man Comes-up-Swim- 
ming, when you knew it was against the 
rules?” 

Buffalo Heart met the agent’s look 
squarely. He pondered the question as if in 
bewilderment for almost half a minute. 
He looked at the interpreter. Then with an 
=< finality he replied: “Me no more 
talk.’ 

The agent’s temper flared up. ‘‘All right, 
Buffalo Heart, if you don’t want to talk to 
me any more, I can’t make you talk. 
But there’s nothing left for me to do but 
to fire you off the policeman’s job.” Then, 
turning to the interpreter, he said slowly 
and impressively: “John, tell Buffalo Heart 
that he’s discharged from the Indian police 
force on this reservation because of his 
having patronized an Indian doctor in 
violation of orders.” 

But there was no need for interpretation. 
Before the sentence had been translated 
Buffalo Heart had quietly unpinned his 
star, laid it upon the table and walked out 
of the room. 

To one observer it might have seemed that 
the policeman’s conduct during the ques- 
tioning was the result of ordinary Indian 
indifference. Another might have thought 
that the policeman had no confidence in the 
translations of the interpreter, since Snyder 
was only a half-breed and therefore not 
entirely trusted by the full-bloods. But the 
agent regarded it as simply a case of ad- 
mitted guilt and sullen defiance and acted 
in- accordance with that belief. 

Though the old Indian showed no ill 
feeling, being degraded from the status of 
policeman to that of an ordinary member 
of the tribe filled his heart with sadness. 
Never before during his lifetime of sixty- 
seven years had anything occurred to him 
that openly discredited his faithfulness to 
whatever duty seemed incumbent upon him. 
In his youth on the great Western plains 
he had followed the buffalo herds and pro- 
vided food for the women and the children 
while, together with the Arapahoes, the 
Pawnees and the Sioux, his elder tribesmen 
shed their blood and lost their lives in futile 
resistance to the onward march of the 
white man’s civilization. Later on the 
battlefield of the Little Big Horn he had 
fought bravely until the last white soldier 
of Custer had fallen. He had been with the 
band of Chief Little Wolf fleeing to the 
northward from the disease-stricken bottom 
lands of the Indian Territory, determined 
like the rest of his comrades to die by the 
bullets of the pursuing soldiers rather than 
to be deprived forever of the beneficent 
influences of the mountains and valleys of 
the north to which he was accustomed. As 
a reminder of that long journey he still 
carried under the skin of his right shoulder 
a bullet that had perforated his lung. 
Indisputable evidence of his fortitude 
existed on his breast, for there he proudly 
bore the scar of the sun dance—that su- 
preme token of Indian devotion to an ideal, 
of Indian scorn for pain that can only tor- 
ture the body. After his band had sur- 
rendered he had served as a scout for the 
soldiers, and then he had enlisted as a pri- 
vate in a company composed of Indians 
only. For the past ten years he had done 
duty as a policeman on the reservation. 
In the performance of the duties of that 


do you, 
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position he had been as de- 
pendable as a clock. But now 
he had violated a stringent rule 
and had refused to offer any 
defense. Anyone might have 
thought that he wanted to be 
discharged and had deliberately 
offended his superior in order 
to obtain his wish. 

Buffalo Heart got some empty 
boxes from the warehouse, and 
then he and his squaw began 
at once to pack their few be- 
longings preparatory to vacat- 
ing the cottage that the govern- 
ment had permitted them to use 
while he was serving as police- 
man. While the woman busied 
herself gathering together the 
kitchen utensils the ex-police- 
man set himself at the same sort of work in 
the bedroom. All of the heavy furniture and 
many of the lighter articles belonged to the 
government and went with the house. His 
property in the bedroom consisted merely 
of some trinkets, ordinary clothing, beaded 
clothing and the bedding on one bed. 

As he took the last blanket from the bed 
something fell to the floor. He laid aside the 
blanket and picked up the fallen object; 
it was a black bill book. He opened it to look 
within. It was full of money, twenty-dollar 
bills. Inside the cover there was printing 
in gilt letters. Cautiously he peered round 
the edge of the door, looking toward the 
kitchen. Apparently he was satisfied that 
his wife had not seen him handling the bill 
book. He quickly stuffed it into a pocket 
of his trousers and proceeded with his work 
as if nothing unusual had occurred. Before 
the afternoon had half passed away he and 
his squaw were in a one-room, dirt-floor log 
hut at the upper end of the Indian village 
adjacent to’ the agency. Since the incident 
of the bill book was one that he deemed not 
suitable for discussion with his squaw or with 
anyone else he kept the secret in his own 
heart and kept the treasure hidden securely 
in his trousers pocket. 

Though depressed in spirit, he did not 
waste his time in unproductive hunting. 
He earned a few dollars by helping Spotted 
Dog haul hay for sale to the government. 
The agency trader hired him for two days 
to clean up the trash from the vicinity 
of the store, where a new side room had been 
added to the old log-and-frame structure. 
The agent in pity told the stable boss to 
give the old man an occasional odd job. 

Among the Indians the talk of Buffalo 
Heart’s punishment gradually died down. 
But interest was kept up—perhaps by Mr. 
Gardner’s effort—in the subject of the 
doctor’s lost money. There were various con- 
jectures what had become of it, but none 
of them came near the truth. No one thought 
there could be any connection between 
Buffalo Heart’s misfortune and the doctor’s. 
No one knew that the former Indian police- 
man could make everything quite plain 
should he see fit to do it. 

Awaiting patiently the passing of thirty 
days, the old man never took off his trousers, 
never took the bill book from his pocket, 
never allowed himself to forget that he had 
possession of what might cause many a 
poverty-stricken Cheyenne to jump with 
joy because of its ability to satisfy all his 
cravings for beef, tobacco and plaid blankets. 
He knew the day on which the doctor would 
return to the agency. After the dusk of that 
day had passed into darkness any person 
who had been in the right place might have 
seen a blanketed figure lurking near the 
living quarters of the physician. There was 
a light inside, and the doctor could be seen 
moving back and forth. Some one knocked 
at his back door. 

“Come in,” said the doctor. 

The knock was repeated less loudly. 

“Come in!” cried the doctor. 

But the knock came again, a gentle and 
prolonged tapping. The doctor opened the 
door. ‘‘Hello, old Buffalo Heart! How! How! 
Glad to see you. What you got this blanket 
over your head for? You don’t need to hide, 
do you? Why didn’t you come to the front 
door?” 

“Better me no come in,” said the blank- 
eted one almost in a whisper. 

“Sure! Come on in!” And the doctor 
pulled him into the room. “How are you? 
And how’s the wife?” 

“Better you make dark,” said Buffalo 
Heart mysteriously and pointed toward the 
window blinds. 

“No; why do we want it dark? Sit down 
and tell me what you’re looking for? Wife 
sick again?” 

But Buffalo Heart did not sit down; nor 








did he reply to the questions. Standing just 
inside the closed door, he dug down into 
his trousers pocket and pulled out the bill 
book that he had carried there during the 
past thirty days. ‘This belong you.” 

“Well, if there isn’t my bill book! Where 
did you get it? Any money left in it?” 

Buffalo Heart handed it to him and 
signed for him to open it and examine for 
himself. 

Eagerly the doctor took out the contents 
and found that the money all was there— 
ten twenty-dollar bills. “Who stole it, 
Buffalo Heart? How did you trail him?” 

“Me find in my bed.” 

“In your bed! Why, how did it—’”’ 

The Indian began making sign talk. 

“Oh, sure! That’s right!’ exclaimed the 
doctor. ‘‘Now I remember how it happened. 
And all this time I’ve been thinking that 
the money was being used for Indian poker 
games! Lucky for me [ lost it in the right 
place. What did Gardner say when you 
told him about it? Did he give you any 
reward?” 

“Me no talk. Me keep in pocket.” 

“Didn’t you tell Gardner or anyone else?” 

“No, me no tell.’’ 


“Why didn’t you? I hope Gardner didn’t 


accuse anyone. Anyhow you're entitled to 
a reward and a liberal one. How much do 
you want? Here, take the bill book and help 
yourself.” 

Buffalo Heart almost glared at the doctor. 
“Doctor my friend—make squaw g 
medicine—make Buffalo Heart good medi- 
cine. Me no want money.’ He was about 
to open the door, but paused. ‘“Me promise 

good friend. Me no talk.” 

“Here! Wait a minute. What do you 
mean? Why won’t you take some money? 
And why won’t you talk?” 

“Mebbe you need money. Mebbe you 
lose job.” 

“Lose my job!’ The doctor laughed. 
“I’m not expecting to lose this job; it’s 
pretty hard to lose even if I tried. Anyhow, 
if you sit down here and visit awhile with 
me, that won’t cause me to lose my job. 
Tell me what’s going on in police circles 
now. Anybody in trouble lately?” 

“Me no policeman. Me lose job.” 

“What! Lost your job! How did that 
happen?” 

‘Agent say me have medicine man. Me 
no tell agent.” 

“What!” roared the doctor. “This is a 
fine mix-up! Why, the agent told me he 
knew all about that! Come on; let’s go over 
to his house right now and see him.” 

Three minutes later the two arrived at 
the gate of Mr. Benson’s home premises. 

‘Me wait here,’’ said Buffalo Heart. 

“No; come on in,” urged the doctor. 

But, as the Indian could not be moved by 
persuasion, the doctor alone greeted the 
agent. ‘Mr. Benson, what’s this about 
Buffalo Heart’s being discharged from his 
place as policeman? I think there’s a mis- 
take somewhere.” 

“T couldn’t get wey from it, doctor. 
I had to do it. The offense was too bold. 
You remember speaking to me of it, don’t 
you, that morning you went away?” 

“Yes, Mr. Benson; but then—” 

“Wait until I finish the story, doctor. 
Little Hand and some of the other Indians 
had seen and heard Comes-up-Swimming 
singing his medicine songs at Buffalo Heart’s 
house on a Friday night. When I called 
Buffalo Heart into the office Monday, the 
day you left, he owned up to it. I gave him 
évery chance to explain, but he stood on 
his dignity and wouldn’t even apologize. 
Finally he positively refused to talk to me 
vi aa Now what could I do but fire 

m 


“That sounds all right,’’ responded the 
doctor, ‘but listen to this. You told me that 


A blanketed figure lurking near 
the living quarters of the 
physician 
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morning that you knew all about it, and I 
supposed you did. The fact is Buffalo Heart 
did not call the medicine man. It was I that 
called him.” 

“You called him! Why, doctor, what was 
the idea?” 

“Well,’’ continued the doctor, “it was this 
way. Buffalo Heart’s wife was having one 
of these hysterical squaw fits such as all 
women have sometimes at about her age. 
It was nothing serious, but to an ordinary 
observer it looked serious, as they usually 
do. I fixed up a bitter mixture to give to her, 
and then I told Buffalo Heart to go and get 
the medicine man to rattle his gourd and 
sing medicine songs over her. He didn’t 
want to go, but I told him it’d be all right, 
that I’d fix it up. I had Comes-up-Swimming 
give my bitter mixture every hour while 
he was working his own magic. I told them 
that kind of combination always worked 
fine in that kind of case. The next morning 
the patient was all right. They all gave me 
credit for having saved her life. Comes-up- 
Swimming wanted me to furnish him a stock 
of the’ bitter medicine, but of course I 
didn’t. I was going to tell you all about it, 
but I suppose the loss of my money made me 
ps 5 everything else until the last minute, 
and then your remark led me to believe that 
you already knew the whole story.” 

aa didn’t Buffalo Heart tell me all 
t H r”? 

“T don’t know, Mr. Benson. And I don’t 
know why he acted so peculiarly this eve- 
ning, slipping round to my place after dark 
with a blanket over his head. And why did 
he keep so quiet about his having found my 
money? There’s something—” ; 

“Found your money!” interrupted the 
agent. “When did he find it and where?” 

“Found it in his bed right where I’d lost 
it, no doubt. He found it when they were 
moving from the policeman’s cottage. 
When he told me I remembered right away 


chow it had happened. We were scuffling 


with his squaw, trying to give her a dose of 
the bitter medicine; she put up a hard 
struggle; no doubt it was then that it fell 
from my pocket. That evening I missed it; 
but the idea of its having been stolen from 
my coat at the dispensary that afternoon 
was so fixed in my mind that it never oc- 
curred to me that I might have lost it some- 
where else. I offered to pay him a reward, 
but he wouldn’t take ph Pang acted as if 
I'd insulted him.” 

“Wouldn’t accept any reward?” 

“Not a cent, Mr. Benson: Said he didn’t 
need any money. He seemed to think I was 
going to be discharged and that I’d need all 
of the money.” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! Funny idea, your going 
to be discharged! I wonder what he thought 
you— Oh, say! I see what he’s getting at. 
He thinks you’re likely to be fired for send- 
ing for the Indian medicine man, Maybe 
that’s why he wouldn’t talk to me any more 
at the time of the hearing. He didn’t want 
to be the cause of your losing your—” 

“Why, the good old Indian!’ broke in 
the doctor. “I see now how it—” 

“And when he found your bill book and 
money he didn’t tell anyone,” continued the 
agent, “because they’d want to know where 
he’d found it and when and so forth; and 
if he should tell, that would be incriminating 
evidence against you in the medicine-man 
case.” 

“Benson, I’m a dumbhead! But I see it 
all now. He wouldn’t talk because he didn’t 
know what to say. He wouldn’t come in here 
with me; he’s out there now at the gate. 
All this time he’s been standing nobly be- 
tween me and—” 

“But the agent had jumped up and rushed 
to the door. “Buffalo Heart! Come in here! 


I want to tell you what to do tomorrow 
morning. You’re a policeman now ”’ 
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LMOST the last mile now,” 
Myra’s father said, leaning 
over to tuck the robe more 
securely under her feet. “On 

the next rise, if daylight holds out, you'll 

get a glimpse of the old house.” 

“He says that,” thought Myra, “as other 
people might say, ‘Around this bend there’s 
a view of the Great Lakes,’ or ‘From that 
hill you can see London.’” But she said 
nothing. 

“Guess it must seem queer to you to be 
coming home after such a long stay away,” 
Mr. Logan began again after an interval of 
silence. They had crept cautiously down a 
— hill, with the gray pair straining back 
on the harness, and had reached the brook at 
the bottom, where with the checkreins 
loosened and the lines lying slack along 
pow he backs Bob and Bet were drinking lei- 
sure 

Still there was no reply from the figure 
sitting stiffly at his side. 

“Too tired to talk, I reckon,” thought the 
father and lapsed into silence, giving all his 
attention to the tugging horses as they 
pulled valiantly up the steep hill beyond the 
stream. 

But Myra was not at all tired. True she 
had no word to say, but her heart was carry- 
ing on an excited monologue in her breast. 

“Queer to be getting home! Queer indeed; 
but how was anyone else to understand just 
in what way?” She dare not trust herself to 
utter an audible word, rigid in every muscle 
of her rebellious body. This was her home- 
coming after a wonderful two years in the 
city with an indulgent aunt—two years of 
comfort and pleasure, trips to the mountains 
and to the seaside, joys of which she had not 
even dreamed before the long illness that had 
left her frail and listless and that had caused 
her parents promptly to accept her Aunt 

Anna’s kind invitation. 

But hospitality, however cordial and how- 
ever lovingly extended, must not be partaken 
of indefinitely; and besides as the months 
passed her parents grew to miss their only 
child unbearably. They went up to the city 
to see her once or twice, and weekly letters 
from her reached them faithfully, so that it 
was not at all as if she had been lost to them; 
= it was not having her by their own fire- 
side. 

“Seems as if something ran down when 
she went,” complained Mr. Logan, “and 
hasn’t ever started going again.’ 

So when a certain morning’s mail brought 
to Myra the suggestion that it might be time 
now for home folk to have a sight of the good 
results of the long visit there was nothing for 
it but a reluctant packing up, tearful good- 
bys and the weary journey undertaken, with 
not the best of grace, it must be admitted. 

Now as the twilight thickened and the 
wagon wheels settled into a sort of chanting 
monotone she sat with shut eyes, nursing her 
grievance and hoping that ‘ ‘the view from 
the next rise” would not be insisted on, if 
view there should be in the fast-falling 
gloom. But in his man’s way Mr. Logan had 
vaguely guessed at trouble of some kind and 
said no more except a word now and then to 
the horses—not even when the vehicle 
turned into a curving lane with lights wink- 
ing cheerily at the far end. 

Two dogs made wild onslaught upon the 
gate, barking distractedly, and Myra saw 
her mother’s figure silhouetted first against 
the window and then in the open door. As 
she climbed down into the strong arms up- 
held for her she noticed clear and distinct 
on the illuminated wall of the dining room 
the old commonplace picture that had hung 
in that exact spot since the beginning of her 
memory. For a moment the mother’s glad 
embrace shut out all discontent. The loving 
arms seemed a sort of barrier built suddenly 
round her unhappiness, strong enough and 
sure enough to keep out all bitterness. But 
somehow on the threshold the old feeling 
gripped her again, and she entered the hall 
with dragging feet. 

“Mother!” called a voice from the gate. 
“The child is worn out or half sick or some- 
thing. Give her a little supper and roll her 
into bed in short order.” 

“Come right on then, dearie,’’ Mrs. Logan 
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said softly. “We shan’t wait for him. Sit 
down and eat, and you’ll soon feel rested. I 
should say you were tired!” 

Thus she chattered on lovingly, removing 
Myra’s hat and steering her to the table. 
There was an extra lamp and a vase of early 
roses, and the girl’s throat filled up as she 
noticed them. It seemed to her that a single 
mouthful of food would finish the choking 
process already so far under way. The yellow 
butter and steaming rolls and the one-time 
highly favored dish of sweet curds appeared 
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After that things happened so 
swiftly that the whole scene took 
on the semblance of a rosy kal- 
eidoseope. Myra found herself in a 
hastily donned dressing gown flying into the 
thick of the bustle with the energy of three 
women. Men were running to upper floors; 
the well chains began creaking busily; 
shadowy figures were flocking through the 
gate and over the fence; Mr. Logan, arrayed 
in overalls and a waist of his wife’s, called 
stentorian orders from the upper h: uli. 

Thus far only the kitchen was afire—a 
light frame room built out a few feet from 
the main house. 

“T forgot to shut off the draft!’ Mrs. 





Myra seized a pail and made for the spring 


to move suddenly before her swimming 
sight and to blend ludicrously into one. 

“T can’t eat, mother; indeed I can’t,”’ she 
managed to say. “Let me go straight up to 
bed.” 

Mrs. Logan looked up keenly and quickly 
and took in the situation at once; but not by 
word or sign did she betray her discovery. 
“Just a glass of milk and then you may go, 
dearie,” she answered and then led her 
daughter upstairs, putting on an air of bus- 
tling cheerfulness, after the manner of moth- 
ers, that Myra might not guess yet awhile 
that she understood. With a final loving 
good-night kiss and pat she tucked the wan- 
derer away and closed the door behind her 
with infinite softness. 

It seemed to Myra that she lay awake for 
hours, straining her vision to make out the 
homely, well-known objects in the room, not 
because she wished at all to see them, but 
because they seemed somehow to be crowd- 
ing toward her for recognition. In reality 
the starlight was very dim, and she herself 
much more tired than she knew; only a lit- 
tle while went by before she slept profoundly. 
To the threshold of the first dream she car- 
ried a vague consciousness of a ceaseless low 
murmuring in the room below — a monoto- 
nous sound that became to her the undertone 
of surging city streets. 

It must have been three or four hours past 
midnight when the sleeper waked suddenly 
with a thumping heart. Where was she? Not 
in her accustomed place surely, yet this 
glare in the room was strangely like the 
electric light at the street corner that at 
night shone in her window at Aunt Anna’s! 
Shaking a little and moving with stumbling, 
unaccustomed feet, she made her way to the 
window. Never afterwards could she re- 
member anything about the flight down the 
shallow staircase and the breathless alarm 
given at the door of her father’s room—an 
alarm, however, that came just in the nick 
of time. 


Logan was crying, stricken, but not pausing 
a second in her work of emptying china 
presses and cupboards. 

Myra gave her a little hug. “It’s going to 
be all right, mammie, dear; I’m just as sure 
as sure!’’ and she raced off to help clear the 
lower floor of the house, for the furniture had 
to be moved to safety in case the flames 
could not be choked off at the kitchen. 

The men folk were carrying out the heavy 
articles, but there were plenty of smaller 
things to be rescued. As Myra sped from 
room to room, running into a moving bureau 
here, dodging a teetering wardrobe there, it 
seemed to her that the house had turned in a 
twinkling into a veritable store of treasure 
not one item of which could possibly be 
given up. “Why, here is mother’s little work 
basket!” she heard herself saying as she 
peered into a dusky corner where one of the 
rescuers had just dumped a heap of things 
from a table. ““That surely must not be lost. 
And father’s dictionary, where they took 
away the bookcase; his heart would be 
broken!” 

Once she stumbled over a tiny childhood 
chair and caught it up impulsively. “You 
poor little faithful thing, do you think you 
are going to perish after all these years?” she 
said with half a sob and added it to her col- 
lection of salvage in a far corner of the yard 
cheek by jowl with the family Bible and the 
old music rack and the picture that had 
looked out at her familiarly when she had 
driven up to the gate the night before. Could 
it have been only a few hours ago? 

The flames from the kitchen roof were 
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lighting the whole place now—the side gar- 
den, the gray outbuildings, the lane to the 
barn. From every direction the old blessed 
things of a lifetime seemed starting forward 
to greet her. 

Presently from the scene of action there 
came a call in Mr. Logan’s steady tones for 
volunteers to bring more water. The men at 
the well were working against time, but a 
raid on the spring had become necessary. 
The kitchen was doomed now anyway, and 
all efforts were to be turned to the task of 
staving off the fire from the house itself. 
Water was being dashed on roof and walls as 
fast as eager hands could bring it. 

Myra seized a pail and made for the 
spring, taking, fleet-footed, an old short cut 
that suddenly sprang into her memory. Into 
the dense woods it led her, down the steep 
little hill, across the piece of g ground that was 
always wet—she knew every step as if by 
instinct. There was the spring, gurgling, 
gurgling, not a syllable changed. For all her 
wild hurry she stopped just a second for one 
ecstatic breath as the old pungent fragrance 
smote her nostrils—the smell of moist under- 
growth where the water ran off in a tiny 
stream down the hillside. 

A girl slipped through the gloom and drew 
up beside her. “Oh, | couldn’t find a bucket 
or a pan or anything!” the newcomer gasped. 
“Lend me yours, do!” 

Then at the obvious abgurdity of the 
request both laughed outright, each peering 
in the dark to see who her companion might 
be. 

“Why, Myra Logan!” cried a voice that 
was familiar i in spite of the weird surround- 
ings. “I didn’t know you had come home! 
Mercy, I’m so glad to see you again!” 

And Myra was stammering joyously, “TI 
don’t wonder, Nell Ward; I didn’t know you; 
you’ve grown up like a sapling!” 

Then they were off for the house together 
as fast as flying feet would go, carrying the 
pail between them and for all their sharp 
anxiety and apprehension actually humming 
in unison a fragment of their one-time favor- 
ite, Jack and Jill. 

Dawn was well under way when the last 
pajlful was drained over the dripping walls. 
‘The kitchen was only a pile of smoking ashes, 
but the dwelling was saved. Half a dozen 
relieved and shivering women-folk gathered 
in the chamber to talk it all over before 
dispersing—the minister’s wife, who had 
left her sleeping babies and accompanied the 
minister himself as quickly as he could put 
the mare to the buggy; the public-school 
teacher from down in the village; even old 
black Aunt ’Licia, who, making Myra out 
with peering eyes, openly embraced her, 
chuckling with joy. 

“If it ain’t Myra, sure enough!” cried 
Miss Moss, who had made the girl’s dresses 
since she took off baby clothes. “I heard you 
were bound for home, honey, but I surely 
hadn’t expected to pay you such an e: arly 
morning call.” 

She laughed delightedly at her own wit, 
surveying the returned wanderer with af- 
feetionate looks the while. 

Each one had a warm, whole-souled wel- 
come for the girl; beyond all chance of mis- 

take they were glad from their hearts to see 
her home again. 

When they had left after a while and the 
family of three were getting an impromptu 
breakfast together in the disheveled dining 
room father looked up suddenly with a 
whimsical smile round his mouth. ‘Well, 
mother,” he said, “if Myra hadn’t: waked 
when she did, our ers would have gone up 
in smoke, wouldn’t it?’ 

Mrs. Logan shook a reproving head at him 

















“T love every 
stick and stone 
of it!” 
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and glanced toward her daughter, who had 
begged for the task of making the cakes and 
now looked up inquiringly from the egg that 
she was breaking. The sunlight streaming in 
through the open door made a dusty halo 
above her head; flour was in her hair and on 
ee busy bared arms. “What plan?’ she 
said. 
Mr. Logan looked at his wife helplessly. 
“Well, then,’”’ the older woman answered, 
“since your father is bound to let the cat out 
of the bag, it’s just this way, child. We hada 
little talk last night after you went to bed.” 
“T heard you,”’ Myra said, wondering. 
“We made up our minds—” 
“Well, you see, Myra, girl,” 
interrupted her, ‘ 


Mr. Logan 
‘we just had to understand 
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how you felt when you got back last night. 
If you had made a fuss, we’d probably just 
have gone on and left you to come around; 
but you tried so hard to put on a brave face 
(“I don’t think I did,” a whisper spoke in 
Myra’s heart) that it made things different. 
We talked it all over. Tell her how it was, 
Lucy.” 

“Your father and I have been happy 
enough in this out of the way place for 
twenty years,” her mother explained. “But 
we're not going to be blind. It’s natural for a 
girl to be happier and livelier and maybe 
better off where she’s more in the world. 
So,” she finished uncertainly, “we are going 
to sell out here and move up there near the 
city where father knows of a good opening. 


You can spend lots of time with Aunt Anna 
and be near all your friends and pleasures.” 

Myra dropped the eggshell into the batter. 
“Father!” she cried. “Mother! I don’t want 
to go, I don’t, I don’t! Say you'll change 
your minds!” 

Tears were dropping on the table before 
Mrs. Logan could reach her daughter. 

“There, there now!’ broke in her husband. 
“I never heard of any law compelling a man 
to part with his property because he had 
said he was going to!” 

His face shone as if all the early morning 
sunshine had been suddenly focussed on it. 
“Lucy, didn’t I hear you say you wanted 
fresh water for breakfast? Ree ‘kon the well’s 
still dry; who'll go to the spring with me?” 
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Myra shook her hair back from her face 
and followed him with a bucket. At the edge 
of the spring woods she turned and glanced 
toward the house. The old place had taken 
on the look of a sketch in gray and gold; the 
sun had gilded chimneys and gables, and 
parts of the yard lay still in shadow. “I love 
every stick and stone of it!” cried the girl. 
‘See, father, the upper windows are flaming 
just as if the rooms were really afire! And 
they might have been,” she added. ‘“To 
think that I had to come near losing my 
home in two different ways before I remem- 
bered how I loved it!” 

Then they ran a race to the house to see 
who could make it the quicker without spill- 
ing a drop from the brimming pails. 
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LONG, narrow underground 
room lies a quarter of a mile 
deep beneath the sunny west- 
ern slope of the mountain. The 
room runs north and south, and 
its side walls lean toward the 
west at an angle of perhaps 
seventy degrees; the floor and 
the walls are of slate, but the 
ceiling is of gold-bearing quartz. 
The cavern is the “twelve hundred’ north 
stope of the Mohawk Mine, one of the 
—_ and richest mines along the mother 
ode. 

To enter it you must go down in a steel 
cage twelve hundred feet and then walk 
along a tunnel cut in the solid greenstone 
until you come to a drift that runs north. 
You follow that a thousand feet beyond the 
turn and come upon a ladderway. As you 
climb the iron rungs you find you are in a 
strongly timbered compartment five feet 
square that runs at a steep angle upward 
into the darkness. That is the twelve hun- 
dred north raise. 

As you ascend the air grows very hot. 
A hundred feet up the walls open to the left 
and to the right, and you peer between 
massive Square timbers into yawning cav- 
erns. It is in fact the twelve hundred stope 
that extends on either. side of the raise, 
whereas the raise itself continues on upward 
to higher workings. 

In the stope not far south of the raise 
a man was shoveling by the dim light of 
a candle. He was Nick Gabarini, whose 
name on the company’s pay roll appeared 
under the head, “carmen and shovelers.”’ 
He was only a shoveler, but his great ambi- 
tion was to be a miner. 

Nick was shoveling the white quartz into 
a huge black hole in the floor of the stope— 
the top of an ore chute the great timbers 
of which jutted up into the stope. On one 
of the timbers Nick had stuck his candle- 
stick. He scraped and picked, and the rock 
went down with a rattle and boom. Below 
in the drift where the rock was drawn out 
of the chute into cars the shift boss was 
probably listening, with his cold keen eyes 
roving up and down the tunnel, observing 
the twinkling lights of the carmen and the 
repairmen. The air of the stope was good 
enough to breathe, but the heat was hard 
to bear. Nick’s face and body were streaming 
with sweat. Behind him like a steep roof 
towered the hanging wall. In front of him 
upon the “‘foot”’ wall a man was drilling holes 
into the white glistening quartz roof. 
was swinging a small hammer and striking 
mightily at a short drill held aloft in his left 
hand. Cling, cling! the steel rang with a silver 

















sound. The man’s candle 
gleamed cheerfully among 
the shining crystals, and as 
he stood full in the light, 
bare-armed and bare-throat- 
ed he looked to Nick stern 
and heroic. 

“Ah,” thought Nick, “to be 
a miner is a fine thing 
surely!’ 

All atonce the man dropped 
his hammer in a slow, sur- 
prised sort of way and squat- 
ted on the pile of broken 
rock. Then he put his hand 
to his head and began talk- 
ing to himself, swaying 
slightly from side to side. 

Nick saw a dark stream 
begin to flow down the up- 
raised arm, and, dropping his 
shovel, he climbed hurriedly 
up the pile of rock. Bending 
over the man, he saw an 
ugly cut in his head from 
which blood was pouring. 

“Come, you are hurt! A 
rock has failen on you. Come 
to the drift.” Nick gently 
took hold of the miner’s 
shoulder. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he 
replied, smiling. 

Yet he made no effort to 
rise, but continued to smile 
and to stare vacantly. Then 
Nick half-carried him to the 
raise and, crossing to the 
north side of the stope, called 
Louis, who worked alone 
there. Louis came quickly, 
and together they managed 
to get the man to the drift, where they 
washed the wound at the water keg and 
bound it with the flannel torn from their 
shirts. 

“You'd better go on top,” said Louis. 
“That’s a pretty bad cut, Jerome. Get the 
doctor to fix it. You go up with him, Joe. 
I can’t go, for I have to blast.” 

A miner who was standing by took hold 
of the injured man and assisted him down 
the drift. 

Several men had gathered round the water 
keg, taking advantage of the excitement to 
idle. They began to talk of other accidents. 

“Look out,” some one whispered at last. 
“There’s a light.’ 

A tiny yellow star slowly increasing in 
size could be seen far down the drift. In an 
instant the vicinity of the water keg was for- 
saken. 

During the rush for cover Louis and Nick 
found the timber sled at the bottom of the 
raise. ‘Let’s take a ride up,’ ’ said Louis. 
“Tt’s cheaper than climbing.” Then he 
called to a tall frowsy-headed man 
farther up the drift: “Oh, , Longlegs! 
Come on and be engineer.” 

“In a meenut,’”’ answered the man 
in an attempt at English, although 
Louis had spoken Italian. 

Dropping his saw, 
Longlegs took his place 
behind the little com- 
pressed-air hoisting en- 
gine. Louis and Nick got 
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on the sled; there was barely room for two. 
With a jerky start it began to ascend like 
an elevator on its narrow wooden track 
beside the ladder. 

“The boss will be crazy,” said Louis. 
“He is short of rock this afternoon, and now 
that Jerome is hurt there will be no rock in 
the south end of the stope. I myself would 
blast his holes, but I haven’t the time.” 

Nick was thoughtfully picking the 
hardened tallow off the thimble of his candle- 
stick. After a moment he said, “TI will finish 
Jerome’s last hole and blast his round.” 

“You!”’ Louis laughed with derision. 
“That’s pretty good. Ha! Ha!’ 

“T can drill.” 

“What will the boss say if he comes round 
and listens at the bottom of the chute? 
No'rock pounding against the sides!’’ 

“But my chute has enough rock in it to 
last until night, and if I don’t blast there 
will be no rock in it at all for the night shift.” 

“Go ahead then,” said Louis. “‘Here’s the 
stope; pull the bell cord.” 

Nick climbed off on one side, and Louis 
on the other. 

“Now ring to send her up to Jim,” con- 
tinued Louis. “He’s going to send down 
some dull drills from the one thousand. 
Up she goes. Well, well, before night we 
shall see if you are a miner or just a shov- 
eler!”’ Louis laughed and climbed across the 
raise timber into the north side of the stope. 

At the place where Jerome had been work- 
ing Nick began his drilling. Soon the pow- 
dered quartz was streaming like 
fine snow from round the drill. 
For more than an hour he worked 
thus without having to explain 
matters to the shift boss. At 
last, drawing out the drill, he 
measured on it four times the 
width of his palm and extended 
thumb. The hole was deep 
enough. 


One after another he jerked 
them out of the holes 


“Come on if you are going 
to shoot,’ Louis called, with 
his red face shining in the 
light of his candle as he 
peered through the raise tim- 
bers. “It’s time to get powder 
and fuse.” 

“T’m coming.” Nick’s heart 
began to beat faster; to the 
beginrfer in a mine blasting 
is like the recruit’s first bat- 
tle. He hurried to the raise, 
oe eae had rung for the 
sle 

“Well, how did you get 
along?” ‘asked Louis on the 
ride down. 

“T finished Jerome’s last 
hole, and that makes three 
holes to blast.” 

“Don’t light your fuses 
until Jim and his partner 
have passed on the sled. 
Wait until they get below the 
stope. Jim has got twelve 
holes to blast up in the one 
thousand, remember.” 

“T’ll remember.” 

After they had got their 
powder and fuse from the 
drift Louis said, “I’m going 
down the north manway after 
I blast, so as soon as Jim 
passes down on the sled light 
your fuses and run for it.” 
Louis pulled out his watch. 
“Almost half past; you have 
only fifteen minutes to load.” 

The sweat was almost 
blinding Nick as he rammed 
the yellow sticks of giant 
powder into the holes, yet 
he dared not wipe his face for fear of 

“powder headache.” After he had finished 
loading he put on his jumper and sat down 
to wait. He had a good view of the raise, 
which was not more than twenty paces dis- 
tant. The massive raise timbers formed a 
giant frame, the outline of which his candle 
made faintly visible. The frame inclosed a 
square of absolute darkness. 

Nick was alone in that part of the sto 
and he felt. oppressively the deathlike, 
ominous hush that always pervades a mine 
just before the moment of blasting. All over 
the mine in the eight levels below the twelve 
hundred the time of blasting was the same. 
Soon the earth would be jarred by a storm 
of scattered explosions, and down the drifts 
the miners would be hastening in candle- 
lighted processions toward the shaft. 

Nick re a piece of candle and set it 
up in the foot wall, so that should an igniting 
fuse chance to blow out the candle used in 
“spitting” it he should not be left in dark- 


ness. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a dull 
knock that seemed to have been delivered 
against the jagged wall of rock in front of 
him, and little particles of slate, detached 
from the hanging wall, pattered down. The 
sound, repeated at short intervals, was the 
noise of the blasting hundreds of feet below. 

Nick quickly stood up and took hold of 
one of the three fuses dangling from the holes 
overhead like abnormally long rat tails. He 
was ready to fire as soon as the sled passed. 
Soon he heard the coughing of the little 
compressed-air hoist in the drift, and not 
long afterward two men sank swiftly in 
a yellow flare of light down through the 
square of darkness bened | in by the raise 
timbers. 

Now was the time! Nick’s hand shook 
a little, but he waited until he saw that all 
the fuses were sputtering and sizzling. 
Then he cried, ‘‘Fire!’’ 
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It behooved him to hurry now to reach 
the drift before Jim’s holes exploded, for the 
raise would be unsafe because of falling 
rocks. Once he turned back to look and saw 
a luminous cloud, dotted with sparks 
swirling above the place of his afternoon 
labor. 

He was putting his foot on the ladder 
when he saw the empty sled coming up at 
full speed. The engine was pounding away 
as if it would break itself into pieces. At 
the bottom of the raise he could see the 
faces of a group of men. They were gesticu- 
lating excitedly and dusdiin to him, but 
the engine made such a clamor that he could 
not catch a word. Finally the sled glided by 
on its mysterious upward flight. In a few 
seconds it stopped. 

“Did you spit your fuses, Nick?’’ shouted 
Louis. 

“Yes, yes,” Nick shouted back. 

Fire!” 

“Jim and his partner are up there.” 
Louis’s voice rose faintly. “The two shov- 
elers came down. I forgot to tell you.’ 

In a flash Nick knew that Jim and his 
partner would pass the stope about the time 
for his three holes to explode. That would 
mean death to the passengers on the sled, 
for the holes were dangerously close to the 
sled road. Jim had already spitted his big 
round of twelve holes up in the one thousand. 
The sled, therefore, was between two fires. 
Annihilation threatened it above and below. 

The sled was already beginning to de- 
scend. Nick, glancing below, saw arms wav- 
ing frantically. He thought he could hear 
Louis ery, “Come down! Come down! It is 
too late. You will be blasted!” 

Nick frowned. True, so far as he was con- 
cerned; he need take no chances. He had 
plenty of time yet to run down the ladder 
and reach the drift in safety. But he did not 
think of that. The only thought he had now 
was to save two fellow-workers. 

He turned and ran back across the uneven 
floor of the stope through the pungent fuse 
smoke, opening his knife as he ran. Coughing 
and gasping, he groped for the burning 
fuses. One after another he jerked them out 
of the holes and cut each just behind the 
detonating cap. It was all done in three 
strokes of a knife. The danger was over. 

“That means,” thought Nick, panting 
for breath, “that means three more so to 
spit after Jim’s holes go off.” 

Not two minutes had passed since Nick 
had heard Louis cry for him to come down. 
The sled in fact was just passing the stope 
when Nick reached it. Jim called to him 
jovially, “Hello there, Nick! How are you 
getting along?” 

“Pretty good, Jim. Pretty good. You?” 

“First rate, Nick. Hurry, fire up above, 
you know.”’ He lifted his voice as the sled 
sank out of speaking range. 

When Jim jumped unconcernedly off the 
sled men with pale faces questioned him. 
“‘Where’s Nick? Where’s the shoveler?” 

“Nick? He’s coming down the ladder. 
Here he is now. What’s the matter with 
Nick anyway?” 

Louis took hold of Nick’s arm. “Did you 
spit?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes; but I put them out. I will have 
to get some more fuse.” 

ick walked in the direction of the powder 
shelf. All were gazing at him in astonishment 
as he coolly began to cut some fuse. Then 
they gathered about him and began plying 
him with questions. At the last they clapped 
him on the shoulder and looked at him ad- 
miringly. “You are all right!’ they ex- 
claimed. 

“Stand back from the raise, boys,” Jim 
warned them. “It’s about time for those 
holes of mine.” 

Then followed the bombardment. After 
things had grown quiet Nick hurried up the 
ladder to fix the fuses and to fire before 
the smoke from Jim’s holes came down as 
far as the stope. 

The next day Nick’s name was trans- 
ferred to the column headed ‘miners’ on 
the company’s pay roll, and the foreman, 
speaking to a shift boss, was heard to say: 

“Men of nerve and good judgment make 
the best miners. We can’t afford to keep 
Nick at shoveling.” 
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THE BETTER WAY 
A ‘tained the newspaper recently con- 


“Fire! 


tained the following curious item of 
news: After cooking a sheep’s head a 
Cheshire resident noticed something glistening 
on the jaw bones. It proved to be gold, and 
efforts are making to discover where the animal 
grazed. 
Upon which Punch asks, 


“Why not find out 
the name of its dentist?” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


THE INTERNATIONAL ICE PATROL 


HE steamship Titanic sank on 
April 14, 1912, near the tail of 
the Great Bank of Newfound- 
land after colliding with an 
iceberg. In the disaster more 
than fifteen hundred people 
lost their lives. One month 
later, on May 15, 1912, the 
United States Hydrographic 
Office made a recommendation to the Navy 

Department that one naval vessel or more 
should patrol in the vicinity of the steamer 
lanes and warn passing ships of ice danger. 
Such a pat rol was at once put into operation, 
the U.S. S. Birmingham and the U.S. S. 
Chester alternating on this duty during the 
1912 ice season. In 1913 the United States 
Revenue Cutter Service (now the Coast 
Guard) took over the task. In the autumn 
of 1913 the International Conference for the 
Safety of Life at Sea was held in London, 
as one result of which fourteen maritime 
nations agreed, on January 20, 1914, to 





1923. On the outward trip the 
Tampa left Halifax on June 14 
and returned to port on July 5, 
making a round trip of exactly 
three weeks. 
The Tampa was built at_ Oak- 
land, California, in 1921. She is 
an electric drive oil-burner of 
sixteen hundred tons, is two 
hundred and forty feet long and 
has a complement of somewhat 
less than one'hundred men. She 
carries two five-inch guns, one three-inch 
gun and two six-pounders. She is named for 
an earlier Coast Guard cutter lost during 
the Great War—a disaster appropriately 
commemorated by means of a bronze me- 
morial tablet on the present Tampa. 
Hunting icebergs is the business of the Ice 
Patrol. More specifically, it is the duty of the 
Ice Patrol ship to determine the southern, 
eastern and western limits of the ice and to 
keep in touch with it as it moves into the 
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maintain a continuous patrol during the ice 
season of the area of the North Atlantic 
most endangered by ice. The United States 
government was asked to undertake the 
management of the service, and each of the 
contracting powers agreed to assume a share 
of the expense in proportion to its shipping 
tonnage. Since 1914, with the exception of 
1917-18, during the war, the Ice Patrol has 
been maintained during "each ice season by 
the United States Coast Guard. The Coast 
Guard and the Hydrographic Office coéper- 
ate in the administration and operation of 
the patrol. The Coast Guard furnishes the 
ships and the men, and the Hydrographic 
Office disseminates the information col- 
lected by the patrol vessels to shipping in- 
terests and also controls the shifting of the 
steamship tracks. 

To carry on the Ice Patrol the Coast 
Guard details each year two of its newest and 
best-equipped cutters. During the past two 
years the Modoc and the Tampa, sister ships, 
have been assigned to this important duty. 
From March through June, and into July 
if necessary, the vessels base on Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, where they obtain fuel and 
supplies. They alternate in cruising in the 
ice region, the period of duty being fifteen 
days on actual patrol exclusive of the time 
occupied in going to and from Halifax. When 
the fifteen days have expired the vessel on 
patrol is relieved by her sister ship 
at sea. The relieving ship brings 
out the mail and receives on board 
the officer in charge of the scientific 
work of the patrol. For the past 
five years that officer has been Lieut. 
E. H. Smith. During the past two 
years Lieutenant Smith has spent 
all of each ice season, four months 
in succession, on the high seas, 
transferring at sea from one cutter 
to the other at the end of each fif- 
teen-day period. Under that plan 
one man who knows the positions 
and movements of all menacing 
icebergs is on duty continuously for 
about four months—an arrange- 
ment that has the obvious advan- 
tage of continuity of work and of 

responsibility. 

By invitation of Rear Admiral 
W. E. Reynolds, then commandant 
of the Coast Guard, the writer re- 
ceived the privilege ‘of taking part 
in the cruise of the Tampa on ice 

patrol duty from June 16 to July 2, 
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of ice in perilous seas 


vicinity of the regular transatlantic steam- 
ship tracks. This duty involves a detailed 
search of the ocean area in the vicinity of the 
tail of the Great Bank of Newfoundland and 
therefore usually keeps the patrol vessel 
somewhat to the north of these tracks. 
Whenever the visibility is good the Ice 
Patrol ship combs the critical areas, steam- 
ing on a rectangular, triangular or zigzag 
course, keeping careful lookout for ice both 
from bridge and from crow’s nest. When a 
berg is discovered the course is changed so as 
to bring the ship near it. The berg is then 
examined at close range and sketched or 
photographed so that it may later be identi- 
fied. Its position is also plotted on the chart. 
In thick weather and especially in fog search- 
ing is out of the question. The patrol ship 
therefore usually drifts or, if she is on the 
Great Bank, anchors until the search can be 
renewed. Drifting is often done in fairly 
close proximity to an iceberg in order, that 
the rate and direction of its movement may 
be studied. On her May cruise the Tampa 
kept her searchlight playing on an iceberg 
during a stormy night in order that the berg 
might not be lost sight of. If there happens 
to be much fog, a good deal of a fifteen-day 
cruise may be spent dritting or at anchor. 
The experience is a novel one to the ordinary 
transatlantic traveler who is accustomed to 
steaming ahead all the time, regardless of 
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fog. The June, 1923, cruise of 
the Tampa came in a foggy time, 
and therefore there was less 
steaming and searching for ice 
and more drifting and lying at 
anchor than is usual earlier in 
the season. 

Even when lying still the Ice 

Patrol ship is a busy place. She 
is the clearing house for all 
information about ice. Every vessel pass- 
ing through the lee region (between longi- 
tudes 43° and 55° W.) is expected to send by 

radio to the patrol vessel exact information 
about any ice sighted as well as four-hourly 
reports of water temperatures and other 
data. As each vessel enters this area her suc- 
cessive positions are plotted on board the 
patrol ship, so that her course may be fol- 
lowed stage by stage during her progress. 

If any passing steamer is seen to be in danger, 
a message is sent to her informing her of the 
position of any neighboring berg and advis- 
ing a change of course. When a report comes 

in to the patrol ship of an iceberg not previ- 
ously seen and charted and in a dangerous 
position a broadcast is at once sent out so 
that all vessels may be warned, and the 
patrol ship immediately steams to the re- 
ported position of the new berg. Thus on 
the Tampa on two occasions such reports of 
ice led to the vessel’s steaming a distance of 
from fifty to seventy-five miles in order to 
investigate. On one of those occasions the 
trip was made through dense fog. Again 
messages often came in asking whether a 
certain vessel following a certain course is 
likely to meet ice. To all such questions 
immediate and full replies are sent. It not 
infrequently happens that vessels reporting 
ice give a postion for the berg that is many 
miles out of the way or even report seeing a 
berg that careful search fails to reveal at all 
and that may have been a distant cloud. 
Such wild-goose chases are well known on 
Ice Patrol duty. 

Besides the numerous individual messages 
sent to passing ships several regular broad- 
casts are sent out each day. Twice daily, at 
6 a.m. and at 6 p.m. (75th meridian time), a 
broadcast is sent to all vessels, giving full 
information regarding the position of all 
dangerous ice. Once a day, at 7 P.M. (75th 
meridian time), a message is sent to the Hy- 
drographic Office in Washington, giving all 
essential facts about ice and defining the ice 
danger zone. Twice daily, at 7 a.m. and 7 
p.M. (75th meridian time), @ message is sent 
to the Weather Bureau in Washington, 
covering the regular meteorological observa- 
tions. Without radiotelegraphy the Ice 
Patrol would be impossible. There are few 
busier places than the radio room on an Ice 
Patrol ship and few places where more ef- 
— work is done towards saving human 
ife 

The ice conditions found by the Ice Patrol 
are the determining factor in fixing the posi- 
tion of the transatlantic steamer tracks. 
Towards the end of June a radio message 
reached the Tampa from Washington, asking 
whether the Ice Patrol would advise or 
recommend having the tracks shifted north- 
ward on July 1. The decision was clearly one 
that placed a heavy responsibility on the 
part of the commanding officer of the Tampa 
and of the officer in charge of the scientific 
work. In view of the recent report 
of an iceberg not far from the 
steamer tracks the reply was sent 
that a delay in shifting the tracks 
was considered as advisable. In this 
connection mention may be made 
of a novel method of decreasing 
danger from ice that was tried dur- 
ing the May, 1923, cruise of the 
Tampa. Gun-cotton wrecking mines 
were used on four successive days 
in order to shorten the life of a 
berg that had drifted dangerously 
near the steamship lanes. The berg 
was already softened by being in 
warm air and warm water, but it is 
believed that the explosions has- 
tened its end as a danger to naviga- 
tion by fully two days. The use of 
wrecking mines for destroying ice- 
bergs is not feasible or practicable 
in ordinary circumstances. In the 
case here referred to, the berg was 
already in a state of disintegration. 
It should be remembered that a 
large berg in cold water contains 
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many thousands of tons of hard ice. A berg 
sixty-five feet high and sixteen hundred and 
ninety feet long seen by the Tampa was 
calculated to contain approximately thirty- 
six million tons of ice! The destruction of 
such a mass is obviously quite beyond 
human power, especially under the condi- 
tions prevailing at sea. 

The size of icebergs is usually greatly 
overestimated. The Ice Patrol often receives 
reports of bergs stated to be from three 
hundred to four hundred feet high and half a 
mile long. During the past four years of the 
two largest bergs observed one was two hun- 
dred and forty-eight feet above the water at 
its highest point, and the other was sixteen 
hundred and ninety feet from end to end. 
Those are accurate measurements made with 
a sextant. 

The essential facts regarding the presence 
of ice that menaces North Atlantic steam- 
ship traffic may be briefly stated. Most of 
the bergs come from the fringe of glaciers 
bordering the west coast of Greenland east 
of Baffin Bay and represent the wastage from 
the Greenland ice cap. A few come from the 
east coast of Greenland round Cape Fare- 
well and travel north as far as Davis Strait 
before turning south in the Labrador Cur- 
rent. Others doubtless start in the region of 
Smith Sound and even farther north. One 
glacier in West Greenland is reported to 

“‘calve” on the average one iceberg a day, 
and that “record” is probably equalled in 
other cases also. Once icebergs are afloat and 
free to move they start to drift under the 
influence of the currents and the winds, 
Many doubtless never leave their home 
latitudes. Others after drifting to and fro 
find their way into the cold current flowing 
southward through Davis Strait, known 
farther south as the Labrador Current. 
Some of them become stranded off the coast 
of Labrador. Others ground on the northern 
slope of the Great Bank. Others move west- 
ward along the southern coast of Newfound- 
land. Relatively few eventually travel east- 
ward and then southward towards the tail of 
the Bank, but it is those which constitute 
the greatest danger to the transatlantic 
steamers that follow the most-used steamer 
lanes. Here the interplay of the cold Labra- 
dor water and the warm Gulf Stream water, 
resulting in a more or less complex and vary- 
ing succession of eddies and currents, carries 
the bergs back and forth. Their courses, 
which often seem erratic, now appear after 

careful study to conform more or less to cer- 
tain general rules. The typical drift of a 
large berg during the period from April 11 to 
May 12, 1921, is shown in the accompanying 
figure. This berg was identified by means of 
photographs and in other ways; it was 
sighted four times during the month, and 
its track was carefully computed and 
plotted. 

The rate of drift of icebergs varies a good 
deal. A maximum of about .7 knots an hour 
has been observed late in the season in the 
cold current round the tail of the Bank. It 
has been estimated that, if a berg keeps in 
the current, it will take it about four months 
to travel from Cape Dyer, Baffin Land, to 
south of latitude 45°N. Bergs do not long 
survive in the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream, and they rarely drift more than a 
few miles south of its northern margin. 
Therefore the marginal region between the 
cold and the warm currents is the critical one 
for shipping, and determining the shifting 
boundary line between the safe and the un- 
safe areas is one of the constant duties of the 
Ice Patrol. Hence the great importance of an 
accurate knowledge of the water tempera- 
tures, in ascertaining which the coéperation 
of all steamers in the danger zone is asked 
and expected. The dividing line between the 
Labrador Current and the Gulf Stream is 
often very sharply defined, not only by 
temperature, but also by the color of the 
water and by the rips that are seen and felt 
between the two currents. With the advance 
of summer the iceberg-infested waters grad- 
ually become warmer, the Gulf Stream 
moves northward to the tail of the Bank, 
and the ice season reaches its end. 

The regular steamer tracks between Eu- 
rope and the United States are situated 
south of the southern end of the Labrador 
Current, where it is turned backward and 
castward by the Gulf Stream at the tail of 
the Bank. (Observe drift of iceberg, April 22 
to May 12.) Were the ice always in the same 
zone, the situation would be simple. The 
difficulty is that the number of bergs varies 
greatly from year to year, and in some years 
they drift much farther south than in others. 
It is on that account that the work of the Ice 
Patrol is so important. 

Although the June cruise of the Tampa 
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came just at the end of the 1923 ice season, 
four icebergs dangerous to navigation were 
seen at very close quarters. Two of them 
were of a common type—low, elongated, 
water-worn masses without pinnacles or 
vertical sides and of a general saddle-back 
form. Their height was roughly thirty-five 
feet; their length was from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty feet, and their width 
perhaps seventy-five feet. One had two dis- 
tinct streaks of dirt in it and showed a well- 
marked fissure extending from top to bottom, 
filled with a more bluish ice than that of the 
berg itself. The second, which had many 
distinct. water-worn gullies on its surface, 
showed a former sea-level erosion line tilted 
up at an angle of nearly ninety degrees, 
indicating that the berg had lately shifted 
its position by that amount. A rough calcu- 
lation gave a weight of about thirty thou- 
sand tons to the larger of those two bergs. 
The third and fourth bergs were of the pin- 
nacled type. The smaller had a height of 
about seventy-five feet and a length of two 
hundred feet and apparently had lately 
split through, as one end presented a sheer 
vertical face from top to bottom. That berg 
could later be seen far away on the horizon, 


reddened by the rays of the setting sun. The 
fourth and last berg was, by angular meas- 
urements from the bridge, one hundred and 
seventy feet high from the surface of the 
ocean to its topmost pinnacle. From its 
highest point it sloped symmetrically to- 
wards its lowest point, where there was a 
sheer vertical face perhaps seventy-five feet 
in height. This last berg was by far the larg- 
est, most majestic and most impressive of 
the four. All the bergs had numbers of 
“srowlers”’ drifting near them. 

On April 15, 1923, the Coast Guard cutter 
Modoc, on Ice Patrol duty, took up her 
position at the exact spot where the Titanic 
had sunk eleven years before. A radio mes- 
sage from the Modoc had been sent to the 
Associated Press on the night of April 14, 
asking that the churches join in a memorial 
service at 10 a. M. (Eastern standard time) 
on the following day. All ships at sea were 
asked to hold services at the same hour. All 
radios were silent for five minutes, between 
ten o’clock and five minutes past ten. In 
these circumstances, with many thousands 
of men, women and children on land and on 
the high seas uniting in commemorating the 
great tragedy, a memorial service was held 
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on the quarterdeck of the Modoc, and full 
military honors were paid to the dead. This 
incident was one of extraordinary human 
interest and significance. The Titanic sank, 
as other “missing” vessels undoubtedly sank 
before her in the years gone by, through col- 
lision with an iceberg. The loss of the giant 
White Star liner was a catastrophe that 
should never occur again. The Modoc, on 
Ice Patrol duty, lying to over the grave of 
the Titanic, is a symbol of a high resolve 
that everything fe Aaa possible shall be 
done to prevent any such disaster in the 
years to come. Today the danger zone is 
patrolled day and night during the ice sea- 
son. Transatlantic passengers can now pass 
through this area with a feeling of safety 
that they never could have had before the 
patrol was established 

Many incidents come to mind as the 
writer looks back on his cruise on the Tampa, 
but the outstanding and abiding thought is 
and always will be of the splendid work that 
is being done year after year, quietly and 
unostentatiously amid winter storms and 
the dangers of ice, by the faithful officers and 
men of the Coast Guard on duty with the 
Ice Patrol. 


IME BIG COUGARS By Franklin, Welles 


HERE’D Hahn get his big 
mountain lions, Uncle 
Levi?” asked Cliff as he 
and Maurice sat down to 
dinner with their uncle. 
The brothers had just 
come in off the main street 
of Bakersville, where they 
had been watching a par- 
ade of “‘Hahn’s Circus.” 

“Here in the Sierra Nevadas,’’ answered 
Dr. Pollard. “Some naturalists say that the 
cougar grows bigger here than anywhere 
else. Anyhow some are big enough and 
cunning enough to cut out the profits of the 
near-by stockmen.” 

Dr. Pollard then told the newcomers of 
buying a tract of cheap mountain lands 
where he had erected barracks and wolf- 
tight corrals and had stocked his range with 
sheep. He had done fairly well until two 
winters of heavy snowfalls on the higher 
mountains had driven deer and rabbits 
down to range with his sheep, and the cat 
and wolf tribes had followed. He now had 
a diminished flock in charge of two old 
herders, one of whom was lame, and the 
other nearsighted. 

‘‘Well,”’ said Maurice, ‘we weren’t raised 
on a Montana cattle ranch for nothing. 
Father sent us touring California’s highways 
as a vacation. Now we'll get some traps and 
try for those big cats.” 

“Never thought of that,”’ said the doctor. 
“ll furnish the traps, and only for the 
pressure of hospital work I’d go with you. 
Haven’t heard from my herders, Weeks 
and Larabie, for six weeks.” 

On the tenth of March after a rou - 
journey the brothers landed at Pollard’ 
rancheria on Split Rock Creek. The nha 
racks and corrals were situated in a rough 
basin of dry grasslands and chaparral. On 
all sides except one were snow-covered 
peaks with foothills mostly of barren rock. 

Weeks and Larabie, caretakers of several 





hundred head of sheep, were glad to greet 
the newcomers, who brought to them sup- 
plies of canned stuffs; but they had little 
faith that trapping could save ‘their flocks. 
Ten days before the herders had hired a 
town Indian to patrol the sheep corrals at 
a... Armed with a double-barreled shot- 
gun, i, the Indian, had killed one bobcat 
and ‘had driehtened off several others. But 
lions had got in three times and had made off 
with young sheep or lambs. The beasts had 
acted so cunningly and quickly that the 
guard’s only notice of their presence was the 
sudden scurry of the aroused sheep. More- 
over, two out of the five collie dogs had 
been crippled and the others so punished in 
attacking the big cats that not one would 
now sally out even to bark at the prowlers. 

Maurice and Cliff started their line of 
traps without delay. Broken foothills fur- 
sided coverts. Chaparral and bush along 
the creek showed the runways of the bobcat 
and the gray fox; the foxes destroyed young 
lambs in daytime raids. Ground squirrels, 
jack rabbits and cottontails for bait were 
plentiful. For getting the bait the trappers 
were provided with many boxes of cartridges 
for a pump gun and a small-bore rifle. 

In a few days they had placed a line of 
five dozen double-spring traps, as many as 
they could properly tend. hey set them 
with chain and drag and carefully covered 
them all with pine needles or with other 
light débris. Each gy carried a phial 
of diluted disinfectant deodorizing the 
gloves and the old shoes that he wore. 

In two weeks they took four bobcats, one 
small lion and seven gray foxes. One of the 
bobcats flew at Cliff from a crevice of rock, 
and for a minute the hunter became the 
hunted. Even the foxes showed fight when 
they were overtaken. 

Weeks and Larabie admitted that the 
work was helpful. The night-raiding cougars, 
however, proved as wary of traps as they 
were cunning in making their kills. Every 


Cliff met the beast’s 
jump 


Calkins 


three or four —-— they “lifted” more of 
the young sheep. Hopi became disgusted 
with his efforts to keep the prowlers at bay. 

“No good me monkeyin’ round corral,” 
he said to his employers one morning. 
“You lemme take shotgun, go out an’ get 
a heap of bait for trap.’ 

Weeks and Larabie consented. The 
Indian proved efficient. He had a way of 
rooting out pocket gophers, which were the 
best of small bait. After making a trip for 
more traps the brothers were able to double 
their line and in another two weeks added 
to their catch three bobcats, two cougars, 
a black bear and several foxes. 

At the end of six weeks daytime raids on 
the grazing flocks had ceased. Yet baited 
traps had failed to entice the corral raiders. 
When dark nights offered them protection 
they took lambs and killed grown sheep 
inside the stockade fence. 

Now the brothers set all their larger traps 
without baiting in runways at the bottoms 
of ravines and. crevasses among the nearer 
—_ ts. Hopi assisted in making the rounds. 
Cliff exchanged his shotgun for an old forty- 
five-calibre rifle owned by Weeks. They 
shifted many traps daily, and the trio acted 
in concert, planning routes that enabled 
them each forenoon and afternoon to encircle 
certain sections of the hills. The heights 
thus “rounded up” were masses of broken 
rocks with here and there growths of chapar- 
ral or of spruce and pine. Working toward 
one another, the hunters hoped to stir out 
some of the big cats and drive them within 
reach of their guns. 

In about a week they trap a half- 
grown bear, two porcupines and a speckled 
fox. On the sixth or seventh evening the 
hunters, passing down Split Rock Creek, 
came upon a young deer fast in one of their 
larger traps. Unfortunately the impact of 
steel had broken its ankle, and to the sor- 
row of Maurice and Cliff they had to shoot it. 

Hopi, however, grinned with delight as 
he dragged the small carcass out of the en- 
tangling bush. “Now we got bait!” he said. 
“You lemme pull li’l buck good ways up 
creek—you fellas pick up. trap, an’ we set 
five—six—ten—all round ’im.’ 

Hopi dragged the deer for half a mile, and 
then the three together placed seven number- 
four traps on all sides of it. Early in the 
night a rain fell, and the next morning the 
hunters went hopefully back to their bated 
traps. The deer was undisturbed, but three 
of the traps were gone! Two trails led up the 
creek. The hunters soon came upon a coyote 
snared in the bush with one trap fast to a 
hind foot and the jaws of another closed on 
the chain of the first. 

After killing the wolf the trio hurried for- 
ward. The trail they now followed led over 
hard ground that showed only claw marks. 
The trapped beast was certainly a cougar 
or a bear. A heavy stone drag wired to 
the chain of the trap had been thrown for 
yards by the powerful lunges of the animal. 

The trailers presently passed into a gorge 
with a shelving cliff on one hand and the 
deeply cut channel of the creek on the other. 
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In that narrow passage 
stood some big scraggly 
pines. Between two of them, 
on a nearly flat surface of 
rock they lost all track of 
the quarry. They could find 
no trace of the stone drag 
beyond. 

The three agreed that a 
mountain lion was ahead 
of them. There were only 
two ways in which the beast 
could have got off the rock 
without leaving a track, DRAWINGs By 
One was by scrambling up 22®MAN FAY, JR. 
the nearer ragged side of a 
crack in the ledge, a feat 
that it seemed to Maurice and Cliff no 
animal with cumbered legs would under- 
take. It might more easily have made a 
clean leap from the rock into the channel 
of the creek. Without waiting for the boys 
to search in the channel Hopi slung his 
gun to his back and prepared to climb. The 
brothers found a way to descend into the 
current, where for some minutes they waded 
in shallow water and scrambled up and 
—_ precipitous banks in search of the lost 
trail. 

Their hunt was fruitless. They mounted 
to the higher levels and went forward with 
the intention of climbing the irregular ledge 
at some available point. Somewhere on the 
bluffs they hoped to come up with Hopi 
on the track they were seeking. 

They had walked perhaps a hundred yards 
when they came under the branches of a 
huge pine. A slight ridge of loose rocks was 
on their right and a low rim of the ledge 
crowded the far-reaching limbs of the tree. 
There they halted. Maurice took three or 
four steps to the top of the ridge of broken 
stone so as to look between it and the ledge. 
As he did so there sounded somewhere over- 
head a hissing snarl as vicious as the whir 
of a snake’s rattles. He crouched and threw 
up his gun. Cliff sprang back nearer the 
trunk of the tree and turned his eyes up- 
ward, searching among the outreaching 
branches and drooping foliage. 

Another hissing rattle was joined by a 
second, still deeper-throated and if possible 
more savage, apparently among the limbs 
under the ledge. Maurice, who had been 
looking directly upward, shifted his gaze 
to the front. His first look showed the yellow 
tip of a cougar’s tail switching back and 
forth under a lower and nearly horizontal 
limb. The beast was lying, almost hidden, 
along the top of the limb. 

Cliff, who could see nothing of the animal, 
cried out to his brother to get away from the 
rocks. “There’s a lion right over your head 
and another close by!’ he warned him. 
“Come off and let’s work round that stone 
heap till we get sight of ’em.” 

At that instant the owner of the spite- 
fully twisting tail lifted its head and emitted 
a snarling squall that was like no sound that 
either of the brothers had ever heard. 
Maurice saw at first a glitter of white teeth 
and then the flat crown of the beast’s 
head. 

The hunter shifted the muzzle of his small- 
bore rifle,—deadly enough at that range,— 
took a quick aim and fired. The cougar 
squalled again, gave two or three jumps for- 
ward and alighted on the larger body of the 
limb some fifteen feet or more above Mau- 
rice’s head. There it stood at a half crouch, 
with its muzzle turned upward and swaying 
from side to side and its long tail writhing 
with pain. 

Maurice jerked the lever of his gun in such 
haste that the empty shell jammed. He was 
frantically digging at it with a finger when 
Cliff leaped on top of some stones on the 
other side of the outreaching limb. He had 
seen the animal bouncing forward and now 
aimed his rifle as carefully as he could at 
its swaying head. At his shot the beast 
gave a sprawling jump off its perch and 
alighted on the broken rocks within three or 
four yards of Maurice. The animal had been 
hit again but was more enraged than dis- 
abled. 

Cliff had no chance for another shot. 
The cougar sprang at Maurice, striking 
him upon the shoulder and side with teeth 
and claws. The impact hurled the hunter 
flat upon his face, bruised and breathless, at 
the foot of the stone heap. The violence of 
the creature’s leap had torn loose its claw 
hold, but it sprang again instantly upon 
the fallen man. 

But for Cliff’s rushing to the rescue 
Maurice would have lost his life. But Cliff’s 
movements were nearly as quick as those of 
the big cat. The beast was sinking its fangs 
into his brother’s shoulder when he gave it 
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a sweeping stroke with his 
gun across the back of his 
neck. 

The-animal leaped back- 
ward and squatted with 
open jaws. Again there was 
no time for shooting. Cliff 
met the beast’s jump with 
a stroke of his gun across 
its head. The blow knocked 
the creature upon its back. 
It scrambled to its feet 
and retreated seven oreight 
yards along the side of the 
stone pile, when it whirled 
round and stood snarling 
as savagely as before. An- 
other deep cat voice from just behind the 
rock ridge joined in with its vicious threats. 

iff turned anxiously to Maurice, who 
was vainly trying to get to his feet. His fall 
upon the hard rocks had injured his back. 
He could barely raise his head, but he 
cautioned Cliff, who was leaning over him, 
to look out for himself. ‘“Don’t mind me,” 
he said; “turn your gun on that big cat 
quick!’ 

Cliff dragged the barrel of the weapon 
into sight. The stock of the gun, which had 
been cracked, was wired together, and now 
its breech was gone, and its magazine lever 
bent by the blows that he had struck. 

Maurice cried out that his gun lay just 
at the top of the ridge toward the cat. 
‘There was a shell stuck, but I had it almost 
out when I was knocked over!” he said. 

Cliff straightened up and saw that the 
beast would be upon him if he should at- 
tempt to carry his helpless brother away. 
The fight was by no means taken out of the 
animal, which Cliff now noticed was quite 
as large as any they had seen at Bakers- 


ville. 

Blood both from a rip in the skin over 
the creature’s eyes and from a wound in 
its jaw was dripping from its nose and mouth. 
Its wicked fangs showed, and its long tail 
was whipping to and fro. The animal seemed 
tempted to leap back to the attack. 

Maurice’s rifle lay on rocks no more than 
three yards away, but on higher ground and 
in a direction quartering toward the big cat. 
Cliff began edging toward the gun and thus 
called forth a fresh volley of threats from 
the cougar. The animal just across the rock 
ridge seemed to have come closer, and the 
two fairly shook the air with their threats. 
Holding his gun barrel ready for a stroke, 
Cliff moved steadily forward until he stood 
over his brother’s gun. 

Then he ventured to turn his eyes down- 
ward and saw to his joy that the jammed 
shell had been dislodged by the fall and 
was lying beside the barrel. He dropped his 
own weapon, caught up the repeater and 
worked the lever. 

He had come at least two paces nearer to 
the great cat and had not a second to spare. 
The animal had crouched and was gathering 
itself for a leap when the hunter’s eye 
caught the base of its skull over the front 


sight. 

eat his shot the beast dropped in its tracks 
and scarcely stirred thereafter. 

Cliff reloaded and stepped to the top of the 
little ridge for a shot at the remaining lion. 
He had not far to look; the trapped beast 
for which the trappers had been looking 
was before him. Its drag had caught at last 
among the tumbled rocks at the foot of the 
ledge. A well-placed shot disposed of the 
beast, which was quite as large as the 
other. 

Cliff now saw that, as Hopi had thought, 
the trapped animal had taken to the ledge. 
The animal had doubtless seen or scented 
the Indian before he had found its trail and 
had descended into the gorge from some- 
where above. Probably it had come upon its 
mate not far from that spot, and the mate 
had taken to the tree in fright at its predic- 
ament. 

An hour or more had passed, and Hopi 
had come down to them, before Maurice 
was able to walk. Cliff and Hopi helped him 
to limp down to the ranch, and that after- 
noon Cliff drove him in their car to Bakers- 
ville. 

Dr. Pollard listened with much concern 
to the brothers’ story of their fight with the 
cougar. He at once treated three severe 
punctures in Maurice’s left shoulder. 

It was some months later at their home in 
Montana that the brothers learned the 
sequel of their trapping expedition. In a 
letter to their father Uncle Levi said: 

“Tell your boys that they got the sheep 
killers. My flock is on the increase,—wool 
on the rise,—and Hopi, an accomplished 
trapper now, is taking care of the big cats.” 
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Keds are a complete line of 
canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
varying in price according 
to grade, size and style — 
from $1.25 to $4.50. 


“~ 


Below —a popular ath- 
letic-trim model. 































A great motion picture 
dir ectoOr makes a record with Keds 


“TTF there’s anything harder on 

shoes than a cement tennis court 
I haven’t seen it!’’ said William C. 
DeMille recently. 


And he placed on a desk in our 
office a pair of Keds which he had 
brought all the way from Hollywood 
to New York for our inspection. 


“T’ve already worn these for 101 
sets on my own cement court — and 
they’re easily good for 50 more. 
That’s three times the amount of 
wear I generally get. I thought you 
would like to know about it.” 


Another instance of the amazing 
wearing quality of Keds! 


Keds are not only the leading sport 
shoes today. They’re especially built 
to stand the games, hikes, camping 
trips of vacation time, and hard 
every-day wear. 


It is important to remember that 
not all canvas rubber-soled shoes are 
Keds. Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. 


And every Keds shoe has the name 
Keds on it. It will pay you to look 
for the name. 


Information on games, wocdcraft 
and dozens of other things boys are 
interested in, is in the 1924 Keds Hand- 
book for Boys; and vacation suggestions, 
sports, recipes, etc., are in the Keds 
Hand-book for Girls. Either sent free. 
Address Dept. 334, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


@Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


THEY ARE NOT KEDS UNLESS THE NAME KEDS IS ON THE SHOE 















over thirty years ago, we 
can save you a large 
amount on the purchase 


DO YOU KNOW 


that as originators of the one- 
profit, Factory-to-HomeSystem, 





of a high-grade family sewing 
machine? No other machine, at 
whatever price sold, can excel 
the New Companion for all kinds of 
family sewing. If you need a new 
sewing machine in the near future, 
therefore, do not fail to get our low 

































prices at once. 


You May Try It Three 
Months Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement whereby you 
may try the machine in your home three 
months before deciding whether you 
will keep it or not. If not perfectly 
satisfactory in every particular we will 
refund your money and take back the 
machine at our expense. In justice to 
yourself, be sure to write for full par- 
ticulars of this Free Trial Offer. 


Seven Styles 
Attractive Terms 


We offer a choice of seven different 
styles, includingDropHead, Cabinet and 
Electric models, each complete with fin- 
est attachments and warranted 25 years. 
We also have a plan whereby payment 
may be spread over several months. 
Be sure to get full particulars before 
selecting a new machine. 


Just send your address on coupon 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


We Pay the Freight 


The purchaser of a New Companion 
Sewing Machine will have no freight 
bills to pay upon receipt of machine. 
We pay all transportation charges to 
your nearest freight station. There will 
be absolutely no extra cost to you after 
paying our low Factory-to-Home price. 
Write for Free Delivery Offer today. 
Machines shipped from shipping sta- 
tions in Eastern, Central and Western 
sections. 


Send No Money, but Mail 
Coupon Today 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.), Boston, Mass 
Gentlemen: I want to know more about 
the New Companion. Send me your new 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, also Free 
Trial Offer, and explain the Attractive Terms 
upon which I can purchase. 























The spire that points 


FACT AND COMMENT 


MANY A SUPPOSED WINDFALL took a 
lot of clubbing to get it off the tree. 


The Bravest Watermen alive 
Should learn the Depth before they Dive. 


THE NEXT DEGREE after A.B. is J.O.B. 
Those who get up in the world are those who 
get down to work. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR CRUISERS as a 
part of the machinery of material defense is 
that some sort of capital ship is the only 
fighting machine that can adequately meet 
another of the same kind in its own element 
—in other words, aircraft against aircraft, 
but surface craft against surface craft. 


IN A CASE OF DROWNING, asphyxia- 
tion or electric shock one of the best ways to 
establish artificial respiration is the prone- 
pressure method, in which the rescuer lays 
the victim face down, straddles his thighs 
and with fingers spread over his lowest ribs 
presses them in unison with his own breath- 
ing. 


THE ARBITRATION SOCIETY is an 
organization in New York that settles the 
legal controversies of its members by means 
of a public tribunal. Two business men who 
are confronted with the prospect of a long 
and expensive lawsuit often find it more 
satisfactory to join the society and have 
their case settled quickly by expert opinion. 
It is not a money-making court, which would 
be against the law, but simply an arbitration 
society run for the convenience of its 
members. 


DIET IS AN IMPORTANT WORD these 
days, a word that perhaps more than any 
other is supposed by many young women to 
hold the secret of health. A physician has 
this to say on the subject: “As for diet, the 
average girl is apt to make one of two mis- 
takes. One is a tendency to overindulge in 
sweets, without sufficient physical exercise 
to burn up the excess food fuel. The other is 
to starve the body for the sake of being 
overthin. A slim, muscular figure is an asset; 
a body starved down to the point of low 
resistance is a liability.” 


A HOME FOR AGED PEOPLE who have 
been rich and accustomed to the refinements 
of living, but who have been reduced to 
pove.ty, is soon to be opened in New York 
City. It is said to be as comfortable and as 
beautiful as the best hotels. The trustees 
make it plain that they cannot receive any- 
one who has been merely well-to-do at some 
time or other; they particularly want old 
couples who have always been used to every 
luxury and for that reason find poverty 
in old age doubly hard to bear. A worthy 
charity, no doubt; but how sardonic that 
provision must seem to couples who are now 
poor enough to get in, but who have never 
been rich enough! It is going to exclude a 
lot of us. 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM of Natural 
History has placed on exhibition a shell 
known as the gloria maris, or glory of the 
sea, which is perhaps the rarest, and which 
is certainly one of the most beautiful, of all 
sea shells. It is about five inches long, a 
slender cone the prevailing shade of which is 
ivory, though in certain lights it has a 
pinkish lustre like a pearl. On the ivory 





background appear a spiral band of glow- 
ing orange and a fretwork of geometrical 
figures the sides of which vary. from an 
eighth of an inch to an almost microscopic 
length. No specimen of the gloria maris is 
known to have been found since 1838. 
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SENATOR LA FOLLETTE AS A 
CANDIDATE 


F, as now seems almost certain, Senator 
La Follette heads an independent ticket 
as a candidate for the Presidency, we are 

assured of an exciting campaign, the issue of 
which cannot be predicted with any confi- 
dence. Mr. La Follette is a politician of long 
experience, a veteran of many hot political 
battles and a man whose force of character 
and steadfast consistency in advocating his 
convictions have gained him a strong follow- 
ing, particularly in his own part of the 
country. 

He was first elected to Congress forty 
years ago in the year when Grover Cleveland 
defeated James G. Blaine for the Presidency ; 
but even before that he had been a district 
attorney in Wisconsin. He was one of the 
committee that drafted the McKinley bill. 
Some years later he was for four years Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, having won the nomina- 
tion after more than one failure as the oppo- 
nent of the party “machine.” For twenty 
years he has been in the United States 
Senate, never in real sympathy with the 
leaders of the Republican organization in 
that body and usually in more or less open 
opposition to them. He was a thorn in the 
sides of Aldrich and Penrose and has been a 
thorn in the side of Senator Lodge; and, 
though there have often been times when he 
seemed helpless before the organization, he 
has never admitted defeat. Events have at 
last put into his hands and those of his asso- 
ciates the balance of power. Today he is per- 
haps the most influential of the Senators who 
are shaping legislation. 

Mr. La Follette is an original “progres- 
sive,” though he did not permit himself to be 
drawn into Mr. Roosevelt’s personal follow- 
ing in 1912. He has been associated with 
every issue that we in America have thought 
of as radical, though he stoutly cape ex- 
treme radicalism and has warned his follow- 
ers against the danger of permitting the 
communists to get control of the progressive 
movement here as they did in Russia. He 
does not call himself a socialist, though his 
political bias appears to the observer to be 
socialistic rather than individualistic. He is 
as much the ‘man of the political primary” 
as Sam Adams was the “man of the town 
meeting.” He was among the first to advo- 
cate the primary system of nomination for 
every important office, and he is so much the 
master of it in his own state that his nomi- 
nation and election as a Republican has not 
of late years been threatened even when he 
ae most out of harmony with the party at 
arge. 

As a candidate Senator La Follette would 
be strong in the Northwest and among some 
groups of voters in other parts of the coun- 
try—particularly with organized labor and 
with advanced progressives. Probably no 
other man in the country could as an inde- 
pendent candidate poll so large a vote as he 
will poll, but we can hardly believe that 
there will be any such rally to his personal 
standard as will give him electoral votes 
outside Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. Even those states he may not carry, 
though in any event he will come near to 
carrying them. If he does carry them, it is by 
no means unlikely that the election will be 
thrown into the House of Representatives, 
and that like Clay just one hundred years 
ago he may be, if not a President, at least a 
President-maker. 


THE JAPANESE PROTEST 


S was expected, Japan has entered a 
formal protest against the form in 
which our new immigration law deals 

with the matter of excluding its nationals 
from our country. It is easy enough to draft 
a reply that will satisfy many Americans. 
There can be no question that every country 
has a perfect right to say what persons it 
will permit to enter its portals and what 
persons it will exclude. Most Americans 
would go farther and say that the habits, 
customs and racial characteristics of the 
Japanese are so unlike our own that it 
would be unwise and dangerous for us 
to permit the Japanese to form a large pro- 
portion of the population of any of our states. 
We cannot deny the first proposition without 
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denying the sovereignty of the United States 
within its own borders. We cannot deny the 
second without denying the validity of our 
own civilization, or else denying that there is 
any such thing as racial incompatibility. In 
spite of the many virtues of the Japanese 
they would, if present in large numbers, be a 
source of constant irritation. We know it, 
and the intelligent Japanese do not deny it. 

The mistake we have made is in behaving 
as if there were no such thing as proper 
national pride among the Japanese, and as if 
we were under no obligation to use courtesy 
and consideration toward our neighbors. 
The Japanese could have been excluded 
without any difficulty and without arousing 
any angry feeling among them if our repre- 
sentatives in Congress had been willing to 
take the trouble to do it in the right way. 
We are in the position of a man who insists 
on his own undisputed rights in such a pro- 
vocative manner as to make others angry 
and resentful. No one of us would like to be 
a man of that sort, nor should we be willing 
that the United States should be a nation of 
that sort. 

The Japanese note of protest was not ill- 
tempered, for the Japanese are seldom guilty 
of discourtesy. We do not see in it any 
threat of retaliation, and we do not believe 
the incident will lead to any immediate 
trouble with Japan, certainly not to war, as 
some timid souls have predicted. But the 
relations of the two countries will be less 
cordial than they have been, and no doubt 
the Japanese jingoes, of whom there are not 
a few, will do all they can to arouse in their 
people a feeling of hatred for the United 
States. Our diplomatic problems in the 
Pacific will become a great deal more difficult 
because of the bad manners that we have 
shown. 

° 8 


SPIRES 


HE Egyptians, with their strange sense 

of the symbolical, seem to have devised 

the lofty reach of the obelisk and. the 
four-square, substantial elevation of the 
pyramid. But the deliciously architectural 
Greeks always preferred to cling to earth. 
Their structures, like their thought and 
their life, were rounded, finished, exquisitely 
proportioned within the limits that gravita- 
tion and the other restrictions of material 
necessity impose upon the aspiring nature 
of man. The hard, practical Romans also 
thought less of loftiness than of extent and 
solidity. 

How far the Gothic spire was meant to 
suggest the soaring, unearthly sweep of 
Christian hope may be a question. But there 
can be no doubt that such is the symbolical 
effect of the thousands of delicate, sky- 
pointing pinnacles that rose all over Europe 
between the tenth and the fifteenth century. 
It seemed like a common impulse of human- 
ity to express in those light, towering con- 
structions the passionate desire to rise above 
the sordid complications of this world and 
the narrow limits of the tumultuous, brief, 
troubled existence of mortal men. 

The same tendency was passed on to us 
with the Christian spirit here in America, 
and the little wooden church with its white 
spire shooting up to heaven stands in mil- 
lions of memories for faiths and hopes of 
childhood that, alas, have often become too 
vague in the crowding pressure of modern 
material life. But is not the spire slipping 
away from us? The church of today is a 
flatter edifice, at once more compact and 
more extended in its lower dimensions. Let 
us hope that the ideal has not descended 
also. But elevation appears in the industrial 
if not in the religious world. As you look over 
a wide landscape what strikes your view is 
not so much the spire as the chimney; a 
landmark of utility but of ugliness. 

Yet for the thoughtful spirit there will al- 
ways be immortal charm in the verses of 


Collins: 
Be mine the hut 
That from the mountain’s side 
Views wilds and swelling floods h 
And hamlets brown and dim-discovered spires 
And hears their simple bell. 


o 9 
THE CHURCHES AND WAR 


HE great convocations of the Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Presbyterian and Episco- 
pal churches have attracted an unusual 
amount of attention this year because of the 
importance of the issues that have come up 
for discussion in them. The reunion of the 
Northern and Southern branches of the 
Methodist and the Presbyterian church, 
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branches that have maintained a separate 
existence since the days of the Civil War, is a 
matter that arouses genuine interest even 
outside the membership of those churches. 
It has not yet been accomplished, but the 
drift of sentiment in both denominations is so 
strongly toward the healing of the old divi- 
sion that it seems as if reunion could not long 
be postponed. 

The difference between the “liberal’’ and 
the “conservative” interpreters of religious 
doctrine is another issue in which the public 
takes a real interest. The trial of a retired 
bishop of the Episcopal Church for heresy 
and the recurring warfare within the Pres- 
byterian Church over the fitness of the Rev. 
Dr. Fosdick to fill a Presbyterian pulpit have 
attracted a great deal of attention. It is fair 
to say that, although there is no indication 
that either the liberals or the fundamental- 
ists intend to modify their views, there is a 
strong undercurrent of opinion in every de- 
nomination against permitting the discus- 
sion to split the churches into warring sects. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, were the 
debates on the attitude that the Church of 
Christ ought to take toward war. It is not a 
new question, but for several reasons it is tak- 
ing on a new urgeney. War today is coming to 
be waged more and oftener for economic than 
for moral or even for national ends. It is 
often prepared for and always accompanied 
by ingenious and systematic propaganda of 
hatred, nicely calculated to arouse national 
and racial antipathies to the highest pitch. 
It is increasingly costly, increasingly de- 
structive, increasingly horrible, for to the 
ancient armory of mankind chemical science 
has added weapons of an almost incredible 
deadliness. 

For those reasons Christian men and 
women find war, always repulsive, becoming 
intolerable. A considerable body of opinion 
in the churches believes it to be so nearly in- 
tolerable that it is the duty of the church to 
condemn it wherever and for whatever 
cause it is waged. In the Methodist conven- 
tion, for example, that opinion was so gen- 
eral that those who held it almost succeeded 
in committing the church to a definite atti- 
tude of opposition to the state if it declared 
war for whatever reason. 

Naturally there are many Christians who 
are not prepared to go so far as that. They 
believe that war, terrible as it is, may some- 
times be necessary in the national defense or 
in resistance to forces that are clearly evil. 
But even they are firmly convinced that one 
of the great aims of the Church of Christ 
should be to influence the world to adopt 
peaceful and deliberative methods of set- 
tling its quarrels. 

The strongest force behind every pro- 
posal for international arbitration and 
conciliation, whether through a league of 
nations, a world court or otherwise, is the re- 
ligious conscience of the nation. ‘Patriot- 
ism,” said the dying Edith Cavell, “is not 
enough.” “My country, right or wrong,” is 
not a sentiment that the church can always 
be counted on to echo. Our next war, if cir- 
cumstances force a war upon us, must have a 
clearly righteous motive or there will be a 
protest against it that may make serious 
trouble for our arms. 


o 9 


ON THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS 


MAN ean hardly fail to realize that 
this is a critical period in the history of 
the civilized world. Whether we be- 

lieve that a new heaven and a new earth are 
about to appear, or that the old world is to 
remain, we cannot help seeing that the 
spirit of revolution is loose. That spirit will 
either lead us to make some definite steps in 
progress or it will cause us all to run down a 
steep place into the sea. It is not to be as- 
sumed that every change is necessarily for 
the better. Nations have gone wrong in the 
past almost as frequently as they have gone 
right, and they will probably continue to 
make mistakes in the future. 

In a republic the study of economics 
should reduce somewhat the likelihood of 
going wrong in economic affairs and should 
increase somewhat the likelihood of going 
right. In an autocracy the people can rely 
upon their rulers for guidance if they me 
to have trustworthy rulers, but in a republic 
they have no one except themselves to de- 
pend upon. That is a sufficient reason why 
the study of economics should o inter- 
est all serious-minded persons and should 
especially interest them in a time like this. 

It is one of those times when civilization 
must justify itself to the popular mind. It is 
under attack by many accusers, who base 
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their charges on economic grounds. It is 
never hard for civilization to justify itself to 
the minds of those who are comfortable un- 
der it, but it is not so easy to justify it to the 
minds of those who suffer under it. If those 
who suffer happen to be in a majority, as 
they were in Russia, they are the ones who 
will decide whether civilization shall sur- 
vive or perish, and therefore they are the 
ones who must be convinced that it is worth 
saving. If they are in a minority, as we hope 
they are in this country, they will not have 
the deciding voice, and civilization will be 
tried before a jury that is not prejudiced 
against it. 

Either way, those who undertake to de- 
fend civilization against its enemies must 
understand the charges against it. They 
must also know what civilization has to say 
for itself on economic grounds. In short, 
they must understand our industrial system 
and know wherein it is strong and wherein it 
is weak, wherein it can be improved and to 
what extent it must be reformed. Ignorance 
will be ruinous. 
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A CARD OF THANKS 
HEN a little while ago we shyly 


announced on our cover that we 
had had another birthday and, reversing 
the usual order, wished our readers many 
happy returns of the day, we had not a 
thought in our minds of receiving any con- 
gratulatory letters on the occasion. We 
have been especially pleased, therefore, at 
the number and the warmth of the birthday 
greetings that our readers have sent us. 
They have come from all parts of the coun- 
try and give us a keen sense not only of 
the wide range of our friendships but of 
their permanence and solidity. 

We take it that such unsolicited evi- 
dences of approval and affection mean 
something. We hope that they mean that 
The Companion has something of the 
qualities that most surely win friends 
in the ordinary intercourse of life— 
Sense, sincerity, genuine friendliness. 
At any rate we have been touched and 
heartened by them. We have thanked all 
the writers privately, but we wish also to 
make this public acknowledgment of their 
kindness. 

















HUMAN NATURE IN HENS . 


OR the summer vacation there are few 

more diverting recreations than study- 

ing animals. And to observe animal 
nature you need not go far afield or be 
equipped with expensive apparatus. It is 
enough to use your eyes and ears near home. 
There is much to be learned about all the 
barnyard inhabitants, and the most interest- 
ing of them, perhaps because they are the 
most irritating, are the hens. 

They are the most widely distributed of 
all the domesticated animals, for they are 
found in almost every part of the globe that 
is inhabited by human beings, among the 
savages of little-explored regions as well as 
in the back yards of civilization. Even the 
families who make their homes on the canal 
and river barges of Europe keep hens. 

Hens have been associated with man for a 
long time; they are mentioned in some of the 
oldest texts. Many of their traits are so like 
those of human beings that certain observers 
have concluded that a hen on the highroad 
is the ultimate symbol of human nature. 

However that may be, it is easy for anyone 
to notice instances in which hens act like the 
higher bipeds. They are snobbish. If you 
introduce a new hen to a flock, the older 
residents will at once attack her; and until 
she has proved her qualities she will be kept 
away from the feed box at least until the 
old-timers have had their fill. At night she 
will not be permitted to roost among the 
native daughters, but must find a peg apart 
in the slum corner of the henhouse. When 
the flock is roaming the fields she will be 
“cut” and left to scratch for herself; but if 





she finds a good place for worms, the old 
settlers will “jump her claim’ as soon as 
they discover her luck. 

But in time of fear or trouble hens, like 
human beings, are likely to forget their 
social distinctions. If at the end of the day 
the flock finds that the wind has shut the 
henhouse door and that they must seek 
shelter under a bush, they will all huddle 
together, immigrants and native stock, 
without discrimination. 

Among hens as among human beings the 
strongest and boldest rule. If there is a 
rooster, his leadership is accepted without a 
dissenting squawk; but if all are hens, there 
is sure to be a fight to determine who is to be 
the social arbiter. In picking roosting places 
for the night hens observe a system of rank as 
rigid as that of a diplomatic dinner in Wash- 
ington. If a pariah ventures to push in among 
the aristocrats on the top roost, the others 
peck her until she returns to her proper 
station. 

Once the hen leader has been chosen, 
there is little insurgency, but let the social 
boss weaken and woe unto her! A rival is 
always ready to take her place. And in 
eliminating competitors hens are most busi- 
nesslike, If a hen feels under the weather or 
is injured, there is none so magnanimous as 
to refrain from giving her a stab. If she 
disappears for a time to hatch a brood, she 
must give strict account of herself upon her 
return. But no matter how meek a hen has 
been she will when she becomes a mother 
defy the queen of the flock in defense of her 
young. Similar new courage has been noticed 
in human mothers. 


LEE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE revenue bill signed by President 

Coolidge on June 2 brings national taxes 
to the lowest level since the beginning of the 
war. It provides for a twenty-five per cent 
reduction on taxes payable this year, a 
general revision of both the normal and the 
surtax rates, amounting to a fifty per cent 
cut on taxes levied against incomes of $8000 
or less, an additional reduction of twenty- 
five per cent on earned incomes and an in- 
crease of $500 in exemption for the heads of 
families whose incomes are $5000 and over. 
The President said that he approved the 
bill because it reduces taxes and makes some 
reforms in taxation, but that it does not 
embody a sound, permanent tax policy. He 
criticized it especially because it maintains a 
high surtax rate, increases the tax on estates, 
establishes a tax on gifts and purports to 
give publicity to the taxpayer’s returns. 


S 


N the same day that the President 
signed the tax bill the Senate approved 
by five more than the necessary two-thirds 
vote the constitutional amendment that 
would empower the national government to 
limit, regulate or prohibit the labor of chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age. As the bill 
had previously been approved by the House 
of Representatives, it now goes for ratifica- 
tion to the states, the vote of three fourths 
of which is necessary to incorporate it 
into the Constitution. Under the amend- 
ment Congress would have the power of 
regulation, but the enforcing power would 
be vested conjointly in the national and the 
state government. 


so] 
OUTHEASTERN EUROPE continues 


to maintain its evil reputation as bon 
danger spot of the continent. Newspa 
dispatches report an Albanian Seunnuatlen 
in Scutari, with an attack on the prefecture 
and numerous casualties. The Albanian gov- 
ernment, according to other reports, has 
resigned and a state of siege has been pro- 
claimed throughout Albania. Meanwhile 
friction has been growing between Turkey 
and Italy. The Turks suspect that Italy is 
preparing to undertake military operations 
against them, and that it is concentrating 
troops in Rhodes and Sicily with that pur- 
pose in view. The denial of the Italian gov- 
ernment of any such intention has not 
satisfied the Turks. In Austria an attempt 
was made on the life of Ignaz Seipel, the 
Chancellor, who was shot in the lung by a 
young factory worker. As Dr. Seipel has 
been one of the men foremost in the work of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation in Austria, 
his death would be a serious loss to the 
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country; fortunately the bulletins justify 
the belief that he will recover from the 
wound. 


9 
HE Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference has voted to tolerate under proper 
conditions the dancing, card playing and 
theatre-going, which have been forbidden 
since 1872. @ 


N Italy no week passes without some 

fresh demonstration from Signor Mus- 
solini that he is the dominant figure. Ad- 
dressing the government majority in the new 
Chamber, he declared that c was about to 
give Parliament its last chance as a means 
of government. If the experiment failed, he 
would suppress Parliament and arrange for 
other vehicles of government to take its 
place. He moderated the threat, however, 
by emphasizing his desire and determination 
to do everything in his power to make the 
Italian Chamber a model of parliamentary 
institutions and by invoking the support of 
his followers in that effort. 


e 


R. GEORGE F. BAKER of New York, 
one of the two or three richest men in 
the country and to the extent of many mil- 
lions of dollars a benefactor of the Red Cross, 
Cornell University, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the American Museum of 
Natural History, the New York Hospital 
and other institutions and causes, has given 
$5,000,000 as a permanent endowment of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. It is interesting to know that 
Mr. Baker, who is now eighty-four years of 
age, began his business career more than 
seventy years ago as a boy working in a 
grocery store in Troy, New York, for two 
dollars a week. His next step upward was to 
become a night watchman at five dollars a 
week. * 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE in his Me- 

morial Day speech repudiated the sub- 
stitutes that have been suggested for the 
world court as now constituted and inti- 
mated that he should oppose any changes 
that would be unlikely to receive the consent 
of the many other nations that are already 
members of the world court. 


e 


HE three American round-the-world fli- 

ers made successfully the flight from 
Kagoshima, Japan, to Shanghai—the last 
long over-water flight until they cross the 
Atlantic. In Japan, notwithstanding the re- 
sentment against America aroused by the 
exclusion act recently passed by Congress, 
the aviators were treated with marked cour- 
tesy and respect. 


B bon failure of the McNary-Haugen bill 
by a decisive vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives resulted in a statement by the 
Republican leaders in the House that, al- 
though they fully realized the condition of 
agriculture and had the most earnest desire 
to bring relief to the farmers by legislation as 
far as was possible, they had been unable to 
work out a plan that would command the 
necessary support. The whole question of 


farm relief will therefore have to go over un- | M 


til the next session of Congress. Similarly the 
Senators interested in the question what dis- 
position should be made of the hydroelec- 
tric power enterprise at Muscle Shoals have 
decided that consideration of it must be 
postponed until next December. 


o 


HOLESALE sentences of death con- 

tinue to be dealt out under the Bolshe- 
vik régime in Russia. After twenty-seven 
hours of deliberation the Supreme Court at 
Leningrad condemned to death seventeen 
former judges, court officials, lawyers and 
persons connected with the operation of the 
New Economic Policy who had been tried on 
charges of corruption and bribery. The pub- 
lic prosecutor declared that “the security of 
the revolution demands that we shall pave 
our way to truth with an axe, but in this 
case we have to pave our way not through 
forests but upon live heads. We must do it 
mercilessly.” The Supreme Court, which 
passed the death sentence on seventeen out 
of forty-eight defendants, is now engaged 
in trying one hundred and seven persons for 
espionage and counter-revolution. 
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The School Directory Department of The Youth's Com 
panion will gladly send catalogues or other information to 
parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
ALLEN-CHALMERS SCHOOL West Newton, Mass. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


HOWARD SEMINARY West Bridgewater, Mass. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE, H-5 Austinburg, Ohio 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 
OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE Cincinnati, Ohio 
WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY Lexington, Mo. 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
PORTER PIANOFORTE SUMMER SCHOOL, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE Boston, Mass. 
FAUST SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING Boston, Mass. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 
WYODA 


ALLEGRO 


South Fairlee, Vt. 
Silver Lake, N. H. 
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Answering Advertising 


OU can save much time and 
gain a great deal of information 
by reading our advertising columns. 
You will surely find something that 
you want or need. A post-card or a 
letter to the advertiser will bring you 
additional information and oft-time 
save a lot of “shopping around” to 
find just the thing you want. 
Advertising is the news of the busi- 
ness world. It tells you what are the 
best products to buy and why. 
When answering advertisements, 
mention you saw the advertising in 
The Youth’s Companion. It helps 
you and it helps us. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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a garden sweet and sunny 
That no robber bees in- 
vade, 
Though there’s store of am- 
ber honey, 
Sits a winsome little 
maid. 


BROTHER ALEC’S 
BIRTHDAY 
By Anne Bradford Holden 


. HEN are you coming back, moth- 
er?” Barbara |asked anxiously, for 


her mother had at once to attend 
to a matter that would take her out of town. 

“Tomorrow, and I hope you'll take good 
care of brother. I’m sorry that I haven’t 
time to plan a party for Alec, but I'll bring 
him a birthday surprise from the city,” 
ne promised and hurried off. 

Barbara knew how good mother’s sur- 
prises always were, but she also knew that 
a birthday isn’t a birthday without a party; 
so as soon as mother’s taxicab had dis- 
appeared she flew to the telephone and called 
up the mothers of all Alec’s friends and told 
them that Alec was he ving a birthday party 
that afternoon at four o’clock, and that she 
wanted all his friends to come. Fifteen ac- 
cepted the invitation, and Barbara danced 
out to tell the cook. 

“Will you please make a big birthday 
cake, Nora?” she asked eagerly. 

“No; your mother said nothing about it.” 

“But mother left in a hurry, Nora. I’m 
sure she wants Alec to have one. He’s 
five years old today.” 

“T can’t make a birthday cake without 
your mother’s orders.” 

Barbara wanted to cry when she thought 
of the birthday party with no cake and no 
pretty candles, but, as she was a brave little 
girl, she winked back the tears and began 
to look round in the pantry. There she saw 
a big, Indian-meal Johnny cake. 

“OQ Nora, won’t you please put pink and 
white frosting on this Johnny cake? Then 
I shall put candles on it, and it’ll look like 
a real birthday cake.” 

Nora agreed to frost the cake, and Bar- 
bara went up to the attic where mother kept 
her box of crépe paper decorations. At first 
there seemed to be only red and green 
Christmas decorations. 

“O dear, these will never do!’’ Barbara 
cried. But under them she found. some 
Halloween things, and finally at the very 
bottom she discovered pink and white 
streamers and pink paper roses. 

“These are the very things, because it’s 
May,” thought Barbara, “and I’ll make 
everybody a May basket.” 

She found boxes, tissue paper, scissors 
and paste and was so busy designing May 
baskets that she forgot all about Alec. 
He was drilling his tin soldiers out in the 
playhouse. 

At luncheon Barbara said scarcely a 
word. Alec did not know what to make of it. 

“T’ve been drilling my soldiers, Barb’ra. 
Will you come and see the parade this 
afternoon?” 

“Perhaps.” 

When Barbara said “‘perhaps’’ she usually 
meant “no,”’ and her little brother knew it. 

“Why won’t you come?” 

“T have too much to do. But if I’m done 
by quarter of four, I’ll come,” she promised. 

Sure enough, at quarter of four o’clock 
Barbara appeared, wearing her prettiest 
muslin dress. “Come and put on your white 
sailor suit, Alec.’ 

“Aren’t you going to let me show you 
the parade?” he asked. 

“Not today. Come along and get dressed.” 

He didn’t want to go, but he obeyed, for 
Barbara was four years older than he, and 
he had promised mother that he would be 


a good boy. 


OUND her, purple, white and 
golden, 
Is a wealth of pansy 
bloom; 
Fairer blooms were not 
of olden 
Woven on a fairy loom. 





He had just finished struggling with his 
tie when the doorbell rang. He rushed 
downstairs, and there were the three 
Morton children, —J asper, Sally and Sam,— 
all dressed up in their very best clothes. 
Each of them carried a package, and the 
minute Sally saw Alec she cried, ‘Happy 
birthday, Alec!” 

Jasper hurried over and whacked him on 
the shoulders. “One—two—three—four— 
five, and one to grow on!” he shouted. 

Alec was too much surprised to say a 
word. He opened the packages that his 
friends brought and found a red fire engine, 

a tin monkey that danced when you wound 
isn up and a tiny green sailboat. Then the 
doorbell rang again, and more children 
arrived with more presents—so many that 
he didn’t have time to open them all before 
Barbara called, ‘(Come and be blindfolded, 
Alec. See if you can pin the donkey’s tail 
on.” Big sister tied a handkerchief over his 
eyes and twirled him round till he was 
dizzy. He forgot where the donkey was and 
walked in the opposite direction and pinned 
the tail to one of the curtains on the opposite 
side of the room from the portiére where the 
donkey was. Everyone laughed, and when 
Alee took off the handkerchief 'he laughed 
too. Barbara handed him the booby prize 
—a big yellow lollipop. 


ITH her hands she gently 
" presses 
Those that most her heart 
» beguile, 
And their petals she caresses 
 ) With the brightness of her 
smile. 
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They played many other 
games, and at five o’clock 
Barbara opened the dining- 
room door and asked them 
to come in. Alec felt like 
rubbing his eyes to be sure 
he wasn’t dreaming, for the 
room didn’t look at all like 
the room where he had eaten 
his luncheon. Pink paper 
roses and streamers hung 
from the lights, and on the 
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table was a pretty white SROALS 
birthday cake with five pink 
candles burning brightly. There were 


fifteen May baskets, which the children 
liked very much. They liked the birth- 
day cake too, and not one of them 
guessed it was a plain, everyday Johnny 
cake. They were all sorry when it be- 
came time to go home. 

When the guests had all gone and 
Nora was serving supper she said, “If 
your mother hears about the party I’m 
afraid she won’t think Alec needs the sur- 
prise present she promised to bring.” 

“Oh, but he has been such a good boy that 
he deserves bot h,” Barbara answered. 

Sure enough, when mother returned Alec 
got another present, and mother gave 
Barbara one also for giving little brother 








OST in happy dream ro- 


mances 
Drifts she down the glid- 
ing hours, 
And she _ sees, or so. she 
fancies, 


Kitten faces in the flowers. 


such a happy birthday. Alec’s present was 
a regiment of tin soldiers and barracks just 
the right size for them, and Barbara’s was 
a beautiful, big, flaxen-haired doll with 
dark eyes that opened and shut. 
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THE MONKEY THAT 
GOT ACROSS 
By Elizabeth Jenkins 
NCE upon a time there were three 
little monkeys. One was called Lazy- 
monk because he hung upside down 
by his tail and did nothing all day long. One 
was called Crazymonk because he rushed 
about wildly, trying to do everything at 
once. One was called Daisymonk because 
she was a ladylike little monkey who always 
listened to what her mother had to say. 
They lived in the top of a tall tamarind tree 
that grew near the banks of the Squushy 
River. 

The three little monkeys and their mother 
could sit on the topmost bough of their 
tamarind tree and see and hear and smell a 
great many things, for they lived in a jungle, 
where there are a great many things to see 
and to hear and to smell. Birds chittered and 
swooped down to gobble insects and whizzed 
and whirred and fluttered among sweet 
smelling flowers. Some things squeaked; 
some things squawked ;some things squealed. 
ee little Daisymonk squealed too 
when monk pulled her. tail or when 
ewes shook the tamarind tree and 
showered insects of all sorts and colors into 
her silky hair. But in spite of all the eager g, 
crawling, squeaking, squalling things the 
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SPEAKING OF FAIRIES 
: By Nancy Byrd Turner 


Oh, to be a fairy! 

Quick from flower to 
flower, 

Bathing in a tulip 

After every shower, 


Loafing on a lily, 
Trailing through a tree, 
Napping ’neath a 
mushroom, 
Riding on a bee. 


True, the fairies tremble 
For their fragile wings, 
Have to keep an eye on 
Spider webs and things; 


Have to scurry under . 
Leaves and hide themselves 
Now from clumsy mortals, 
Now from impish elves. 


All the same they’re happy 
Skipping in the sun: 

If you are a fairy 

Every minute’s fun! 
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jungle was a pleasant place to live in— 
especially when the big yellow moon arose 
and looked at itself in the Squushy River. 
The three little monkeys and their mother 
found many good things to eat. They found 
little nuts and big fruits and juicy roots and 
green leaves for a salad. Sometimes they 
found a flower cup full of honey for dessert, 
and that made them chatter with delight. 
But the butterflies and the humming birds 
and the wasps and the bees liked honey too, 
and so the three little monkeys did not have 
half so much as they wanted. 

One day .when they asked their mother 
for a flower cup full of honey she replied, 
“There is not another cup of honey in the 
jungle, for I have sniffed all round and about 
and up and down and over!” 

Now Lazymonk and Crazymonk and 
Daisymonk knew that, if Mother Monk had 
sniffed as much as that without finding a 
flower cup of honey, there was no honey 
there, and so they rolled up their tails most 
unhappily. 

“How I should like to have a squilicious 
taste of honey!’ said Lazymonk. 

“T must find a cup of sweetorious honey!” 
said Crazymonk, rushing round and about 
and up and down and over! 

Little Daisymonk just scratched her ear 
and curled her tail thoughtfully round a 
tamarind branch and said nothing at all. 

When Mother Monk heard what her 
children were saying she called them into 
the tip-top-most bough of the tamarind tree. 
Then she pointed to a long sloping green 
canefield. 

“Do you see that long, sloping, goldy- 
green canefield?” said she. 

“Yes,” replied all three. 

Then Mother Monk pointed to the 
silvery, slow-winding river. ““Do you see the 
silvery, slow-winding Squushy River?” said 


she. 

“Yes,” replied all three. , 

Then she pointed to a tall, tall cashew 
tree with shiny green leaves. “‘Do you see the 
tall, tall tree, with the shiny green leaves?” 

“Yes,” replied all three. 

“Well, just keep your eyes on that tall, 
tall cashew tree, and you may see something 
most squiliciously sweetorious.” 

The three little monkeys kept their eyes 
on the cashew tree, but the cashew was a 
calm old jungle tree and took its time. 
First it dropped all its shining leaves and 
made a crackly brown carpet on the jungle 
floor. Then it snoozed awhile in the warm 
sunshine and did nothing at all. At last it 
put out buds all up and down and round and 
over, so that it was pretty well covered with 
buds; then it burst into beautiful red flowers. 
They were so red and so beautiful that they 
made the three little monkeys blink. They 
smelled so sweet that they made the three 
little monkeys sniff the air with longing 
sniffs. Lazymonk and Crazymonk and 
Daisymonk nearly sniffed their noses off. 

“Well, there is no fun in just sniffing!” 
said Lazymonk, looking at the wide Squushy 
River. 

“There is no fun at all in that,’’ agreed 
Crazymonk, looking at the wide, wide 
Squushy River. 

“There is not one bit of fun in that. I do 
not intend to stand on this side of the 
Squushy River and just sniff!” said Daisy- 
monk, looking at the wide, wide, wide 
Squushy River. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Lazy- 
monk and Crazymonk together. 

“T am going to stand on the other side and 
eat sweetorious honey!” answered Daisy- 
monk, beginning to swing herself from tree 
to tree. 

Immediately Lazymonk followed, swing- 
ing lazily from tree to tree. Then Crazymonk 
followed him, swinging crazily from tree to 
tree. Daisymonk swung along slowly and 
surely toward the bank of the Squushy 
River, because she always swung along just 
that way. Before long there they were, three 
little hungry monkeys, on this side of the 
river, with a big red, beautiful cashew tree 
full of honey on the other side of the river. 
And all three monkeys were wondering how 
they could get across. 

The very first thing Lazymonk said was, 
“Let me swing across first!’ He swung by 
his hands from a tamarind tree on this side 
of the river, trying to get up enough power 
to let go and fly across to the cashew tree. 

Crazymonk and Daisymonk said: 


“One for the monkey, 
Two for the show,—” 


but Lazymonk did not wait for them to 
finish. Because he was a lazy little monk and 
never took the proper exercise, he let go too 
soon. Splitter-splatter-splash! he landed in 





‘show you how!” he said, swinging upside 


the exact middle of the Squushy River, and 
had to flip-flop through the water and climb 
back upon the shore. 

“Well, I didn’t get across,”’ he spluttered 
as he pulled himself ashore. 

Crazymonk jumped up into the tree in a 
second, because he was a crazy little monk 
and always tired himself out. “Now I'll 


down and downside up all over the tamarind 
tree, until he was out of breath. 
Lazymonk and Daisymonk began to sing: 


“One for the monkey,—” 


but Crazymonk let go without waiting to 
get up any power at all. 

Squash! Spuudge! He only plopped him- 
self into the warm squidgy mud at the edge 
of the Squushy River. 

“Well, I didn’t get across,’”’ panted Crazy- 
monk, trying to get the mud out of his eyes 
and ears and nose and mouth. 

Daisymonk climbed slowly and _ surely 
into the tamarind tree, because she was a 
ladylike little monkey and always did things 
that way. 

“Now I'll sing for myself,” said Daisy- 
monk, and she swung slowly and surely, 
back and forth on the tamarind tree, singing: 


“One for the monkey, 
Two for the show, 
Three to make ready, 
And four to go!” 


Whizz! Straight across the river she flew 
and caught the topmost branch of the 
beautiful cashew tree. 

“Well, I got across,” she said, and she 
began to eat squilicious honey from the 
beautiful red flowers of the cashew tree, 
while Lazymonk and Crazymonk licked 
their lips on the wrong side of the Squushy 
River and ate nothing at all. 

After Daisymonk had eaten all the 
squilicious honey that one little ladylike 
monkey could eat she put one flower cup of 
honey into each big toe, and one flower cup 
of honey into the curl at the end of her tail, 
and swung. back to the tamarind tree, not 
far from the silvery, slow-winding river. 

“Thank you, sister Daisymonk!” said 
Lazymonk, licking at his flower cup not 
quite so lazily. 

“Thank you, sister Daisymonk!” said 
Crazymonk, licking at his not quite so 
crazily. 

“Thank you, dear little Daisymonk,”’ said 
Mother Monk, licking at hers slowly and 
surely. 

Now all that evening as the three little 
monkeys sat in the tip-top-most branch of 
the tamarind tree and watched the moon 
looking at itself in the Squushy River they 
thought and wondered and decided many 
things. 

Lazymonk thought and wondered and 
decided: “I shall take my exercise regularly 
every day, not quite so lazily.” 

Crazymonk thought and wondered and 
decided: “I shall take my exercise every 
single day, not quite so crazily.” 

Daisymonk thought and wondered and 
Pees : : “I shall keep on exercising slowly 
and surely, and then I can pet squilicious 
honey from the other side of the Squushy 
River.” 

Mother Monk smiled and sang her chil- 
dren to sleep while a little brown jungle boy 
peeped at them through the moonlit jungle. 
And this is what Mother Monk sang: 


“A kis-ka-dee and a kin-ka-jou 
Sang a song to the tinamou. 
The kis-ka-dee 
Sang ‘Kee! Kee! Kee!’ 
And the tinamou chased him 
Up the mucka-mucka tree! 
The kin-ka-jou 
Sang ‘Woo! Woo! Woo!’ 
And the tinamou chased him 
Up the mucka tree too! 


So they both sat up in the mucka-mucka | 3 


tree. 
And sang ‘Kee-woo! Woo-woo! Kee-Kee!’”’ 
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SWEETNESS 
By Robert Palfrey Utter 


In the top of my orange I cut a Be 


hole, 
Which makes tt very handy 
To suck tts long-drawn sweetness 
out 
Through a stick of sugar candy. 
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HOME ORT 


BREAD AND CAKE 
CABINET 


UR aim is always to select practical and useful 
articles to be given as awards for securing new 
subscriptions: therefore in offering the Home Com- 
fort Bread and Cake Cabinet we know our choice will 
be indorsed by hundreds of subscribers who will 
receive the cabinet in payment for their services in 
introducing The Youth’s Companion into homes 
where it is not now taken. 





HOME BREAD AND CAKE CABINET 


This cabinet has been manufactured for a number of years and has 
always appealed to the housewife, not only for its attractive appearance, 
but for its value in keeping the contents pure and sweet. 

The cabinet offered is 20 inches high, 13% inches wide, 11 inches deep, 
and made of high-grade galvanized steel with an aluminum finish, which 
will neither rust nor corrode. There are two shelves which can be removed 
for oe —or the whole cabinet can be taken apart and put together 
again in a few minutes. 

The cabinet is strictly sanitary. There is no possibility of rust or corro- 
sion. No rats, mice or other vermin can get into it, and it is so ventilated 
that there is always a circulation of air through it. Bread kept in the Home 
Cabinet will keep longer and better than in any other receptacle. 


WHAT ACTUAL USERS SAY 


“Your Home Comfort Cabinets 
are well named. We stand it in the 
cellar in summer time and in the 
winter it is placed in the pantry. 
Everybody admires it, and it cer- 
tainly keeps our eatables in fine 
condition. No spiders, flies or other 
vermin can get into it and it is so 
easy toclean. I wouldn’t be without 
it at three times the price.” 

“Your cabinet is by far the best 


looking article in my kitchen and I 
am very proud of it. I am well 
satisfied with it in every way, and I 
know I will get just as much comfort 
out of it as I did my old one, which 
I had for so many years.” 

“‘I have one of your cabinets and 
like it very much. [t was given tome 
as a wedding present. Kindly write 
me what they cost as I have two 
friends who would like to have one.” 


How to Get the Bread and Cake Cabinet 


OFFER No. 1 


Send us $1.25 with one new six 
months’ (26 issues) subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion 
with $1.00 extra and we will 
send you the Home Comfort send you the Home Comfort 
Bread and Cake Cabinet. Bread and Cake Cabinet. 

The cabinet is collapsible and will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to 

be paid by the receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster 


how much postage you should send for a 11-lb. package. Shipped either from 
St. Paul, Minn., or Boston, Mass. 


NOTE. This cabinet is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introduc- 
ing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








OFFER No. 2 


Send us $2.50 with one new 
yearly (52 issues) subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion 
with 65 cents extra and we will 
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An dventure 


Arthi! Guiterman 





I tumbled down Katahdin by the rock-and- 
rubble goat road; 
I eased id pack a little, and I gave my belt 


a hite 
On ed, moose-hide moccasins I trod the piney 
tote road 
That curves along the river toward my camp 
on Windypitch— 


When, dashing round the corner of a shelving 
boulder table, 
On most important business came a jolly 
little fox; 
His coat was red, his leggins and his muzzle 
mask were sab 
As trim a little blackleg as was never put in 
stocks. 


He came in such a hurry that he nearly blundered 
into me, 
Then lea ped aside upon a log that lay against 
the wind; 
And possibly because a fox is more or less akin 


to me 
He didn’t bolt, but cocked his head and looked 
at me and grinned. 


Said I, “You shameless rascal, though I’m 
sure you're after partridges, 
I wouldn’t tell the warden on a hungry scamp 
like you. 
I know you know I’m weaponless. and haven't 
any cartridges, 
And that is why you're sitting there admiring 
of the view. 


“Come, tell me all about yourself and all your 
foxy habits, 
Your crimes as they are rated in the foolish 
code of men, 
Your raids upon the buffleheads, the squirrels, 
mice and rabbits! 
~_— many baby foxes are at play before your 
len?” 


‘The sorrel-pelted vagabond just grinned an eye- 
*...» tooth wider, 

Yet answered not a syllable, not even ‘‘pish!” 
! or “tush!” 
i didn’t try to prove himself an honest law- 
ee abider, 

But waved a mocking tail at me and bounded 

:, through the brush. 


4 never carry scatter-guns or cameras or rifles; 
i! haven’t any trophy room with antlers, heads 
«and tails; 
“A bag of happy nothings and a pack of merry 
trifles 
Are all I have to bring you from the mossy 
forest trails. 
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PAST THE SWITCH OF SAFETY 


LONG freight train was traveling south 
down one of the hardest grades on the 
. road. The engineer looked out of the 
window at a village a mile ahead; there was 
ia switch there, and he had orders to turn off 
‘and let a passenger train run by him. He.was 
mot a new engineer, but he had not reckoned 
on the momentum of his long train, and he 
an some twenty feet beyond the switch. 
i: When he reversed the engine the cars 
bumped one another, and the whole train 
‘moved backward perhaps a foot or two. 
“Phen it stopped. The engine did not have 
‘a full pressure of stean and so lacked the power 
‘to back up the grade. 

“She'll never make it till she blows off,” 
a boy who was watching remarked to another. 

He was quite right. Though the engineer 
tried again and again to back up.the hill, he 
‘could not do it until, thanks to the efforts of 
the fireman, the engine gained full pressure and 
“blew off.” Then the train began to move 
slowly; by the time it passed the switch again 
it could have gone easily all the way up the 
grade. 

How many people run by the switch of 
‘safety! To run by is, oh, so easy, but to get 
back is another matter. Only a full pressure of 
steam, only the full power of God, will start 
‘a life back to safety. 
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. "THE CURE FOR BASHFULNESS 
“Br doctor, I’m different; I’m afraid of 


a eh eet 


~e owe 


1 


people. My hands and feet seem so big, 

and I can’t talk, and if I walk into a 
‘room I’m sure to fall over something. How 
-can I ever get over it?” 
:: The doctor looked- quizzically at the raw, 
thalf-developed boy before him. ‘‘When I was 
syour age,” he said slowly, ‘‘] was about as you 
are, only worse. I was poorer, bigger, slower in 
school and more awkward. It was real torture 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


a. me to meet people, especially women and 
girls. 

“One day as I was going downtown barefoot 
I saw coming towards me two girls whom I 
knew by sight; they were well dressed and 
jolly. I thought of skipping down a side street, 
but I was in the middle of a long block and had 
to face them. Suddenly I noticed a cow in one 
of the side yards. Perhaps if I could seem to 
be driving her, my big hands and feet wouldn’t 
show. Gathering a handful of pebbles and call- 
ing to her to ‘huy-huy, boss!’ I started her off. 

“The girls came to where I was vigorously 
driving the animal from her chosen pasture. 
Then a clear, loud treble voice called from the 
house: 

“*You, boy, what are you doing with my 
father’s cow?’ 

“You can imagine the rest. I had made 
a ridiculous spectacle of myself. In my confu- 
sion I stepped into a patch of sand burs with 
my bare feet. The pain made me wince; I lost 
my balance and fell into a muddy ditch. I ean 
still hear those girls laugh! 

“T hid out in the haymow for two days to 
think it over. When I came back I told my 
mother that I had been visiting, and she wisely 
professed to believe it. As a matter of fact I 
had visited myself. I reasoned that my fears 
of other people were groundless and foolish, 
and that I had been silly to imagine that the 
whole world was watching me. The roads and 
all the world were free to everyone, and I re- 
solved to use them without fear. 

“It was a fight of course, but I won. And I 
learned that people are not to be feared or 
avoided but to be loved and enjoyed. I’m not 
lonesome any more; you see that everyone calls 
me doc and how we all enjoy it. Why not live 
as you go along?” 

“Why, doctor, I supposed that I— But there, 
I’m still trying to believe that I’m different 
from everyone else. I’m not! I’m going to have 
friends as other people have!” 

And with chin up and eyes shining the 
boy started off to seek the great adventure of 
friendship. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN BIRTHDAY 
GIFTS 


loved to play a part even when he was off 

the stage. For example take this little 
incident, which Mr. Raymond Blathwayt 
relates in the Tapestry of Life, and which 
seems to us particularly delightful in its whimsi- 
cal humor: 

Stephen Phillips, Sir Herbert, Comyns 
Carr and I used sometimes to betake ourselves 
to a house on the outskirts of Harrogate, go into 
hiding and give ourselves up to a period of 
hard work. We were all four driving out one 
day, and as we passed the general post office 
Tree said, ‘‘Why, Phillips, it’s your birthday, 
isn’t it?’’ 

“No,” replied the poet, ‘‘not, that I know of.” 

“Oh, you’ve forgotten,” Tree said. ‘It is, 
I’m sure, and I must buy you a present.” 
So we all marched into the post office, wonder- 
ing what on earth was about to happen. 

Tree went up to a very charming, pretty 
girl at the counter and said, ‘‘Have you any 
stamps for sale?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ she replied, looking rather 
astonished. ‘‘How many do you want?” 

“Well, it’s my little boy’s birthday,” Tree 
replied, indicating the stalwart Phillips, ‘“‘and 
I want to give him a small memento of the day. 

I may as well give hima stamp. I can’t get 
anything much smaller or anything more 
harmless.” 

The cirl laughed joyously and drew out one 
of those vast sheets of stamps which you can 
see in all their native glory only at a post 
office. ‘‘Will these do for him?” she asked. 

“Why, excellently well,” replied Tree, ‘but 
I only want one, and I am rather particular 
as to shades and shapes, though there doesn’ t 
appear to be much choice or variety here.” 

Then as the block of stamps—at least five 
hundred of them—lay in all their pink mag- 
nificence on the counter before him he scruti- 
nized them and with his finger indicated the 
one in the very centre. ‘I think I'll take that 


S'e HERBERT TREE, the English actor, 


one,” he said. 
es 8 
THE THING THAT MADE HIM 
CHAMPION 


HO was the better man with the axe? 

“Jim Hawley!” cried half the settlers 

gathered in the wood. ‘‘Tom Badger!” 
declared the rest. The two men, champions 
of their respective pioneer counties, faced each 
other confidently. They were ready for the con- 
test. Trees of equal girths were marked, and 
Jim and Tom, in long socks and moose-skin 
moccasins and gay woolen sweaters and toques, 
stepped up. Then— 

“Go to!” cried the judges. 

The axes rose and fell with wondrous speed 
and precision. Chips, big and little, came away 
in a steady stream. Then the men changed 
their positions to notch their trees and make 
them fall where they wished without splitting. 

‘Falling!’ came the cry, and the two giant 
trees swayed and came with a double crash that 
shook the ground. 

Thus fell tree after tree without any ad- 
vantage to either man. 

“T can notch a stick,” said Hawley. 
“So can I,’’ said Badger. 





The judges picked two special trees, and two 
small sticks were stripped of all except two 
branches, Each man took a stick and stuck it 
into the earth about twenty feet from the base 
of the tree that he was to fell. Then at the com- 
mand they set to work. Swish, bite! The axes 
cut the air and bit into the wood. Both trees 
quivered and crashed down together, each fall- 
ing into the notch-of its stick! 

“There’s nothing to choose between them,” 
said the judges. 

“It’s cutting a slash that counts!’’ declared 
Hawley. 

“Give us each a section,” said Badger. 

“T’ll do it,” said the settler who owned the 
land. “That'll just suit me, and I’ll pay you 
men for your work.” 

“Come back in three days,’’ Hawley said 
» the judges. “I think we’ll be ready for you 
en.’ 

‘‘We’ll give you one week,” said a judge. 

While the people opened their lunch bas- 
kets, which they had brought with them, the 
men took their sections and began the work. 
But as the days passed the: ,4 were seldom alone, 
such was the interest in the contest. The on- 
lookers said there was nothing to choose 
tween such strong, clever, speedy axemen. 

When the judges returned to make their 
final verdict they were at first. of the same 
opinion until they observed that Hawley had 
caused his trees to fall in circles. Thus the tops 
came together, and the logs, being stripped of 
their branches, could easily be hauled away 
and the tops and braaches burned without 
further handling. Badger had chopped and 
felled his trees haphazard, and the branches 
of nearly all his trees would have to be handled 
again before they could be burned. 

“That’s got nothing to do with speed in 
chopping down trees,’’ said Badger when the 
judges pointed out the difference to him. 

“Well,” said a judge, “it makes a great deal 
of difference in the speed of clearing up a slash, 
and it makes for cleaner burning too.” 

Then they counted the trees cut and meas- 
ured the stumps, and they found that Hawley 
had cut just as many and as big trees as his 


competitor. He was therefore declared the 
champion. ; 
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MR. PEASLEE’S REMARKABLE 
HIRED MAN 


and contented, wore an expression so 

much happier than usual that Deacon 
Hyne felt in duty bound to ask about it. 
“You're lookin’ a mite more sot up than com- 
mon, Kellup,”’ he remarked. ‘‘What’s the rea- 
son for it, if it’s a fair question?” 

“Fair ’nough,” Caleb answered promptly, 

“and simple too; I’ve jest made up my mind 
I’ve got a hired man that grades c’nsid’able 
better’n jest fair to good, and mebbe I’m lettin’ 
it show more’n I was aware of.” 

“He ain’t so much to look at,’”’ the deacon 
ventured. 

“Jest what I thought when I hired him,” 
Caleb agreed. “Come to that, I was mighty 
near nat havin’ anything to do with him first 
off jest on ‘count of his looks, but I’ve shifted 
my mind. The way things are now that feller’s 


‘eo PEASLEE’S face, usually benign 





goin’ to have a chance.to work for me as long’s 
he wants to. Not that I figger he’ll stay 
f’rever; a man like that'll be havin’ a place of 
his own sooner or later. But whilst he’s willin’ 
to stay with me I’m willin’ he should, you 
better b’lieve!’’ 

“Want to know!” said the deacon, chary of 
comment. 

“He don’t show up much ‘longside of Matt 
Waning,” Caleb admitted cheerfully. ‘“Take 
one of them rows of p’tatoes I’ve got in my 
lower field; Matt’ll finish one of them rows 
ten foot ahead of Simmons, or he would if he 
didn’t stop to talk so much while he’s workin’. 
The way it works out, though, Simmons keeps 
his mouth shut and ‘works, so he commonly 
gits to the end of a row soon’s Matt does or 
a little mite sooner most of the time. 

“Nother thing that come to my notice 

was his bringin’ his tools along with him when 
he come up out of the field at night, and more’n 
half of the time he’d be fetchin’ Matt’s along 
too. Not that he’d say anything; he’ d carry 
’em along to the toolhouse and hang ’em up 
where they b’longed, and the outceme of it’s 
been that when I want a rake or a hoe or a 
spade all I have to do is to go there and look, 
and I'll find it; and it ain’t always been that 
way on my place. A good part of the time you 
could lay it to my carelessness too. 

“Then he was at work at seven, not gittin’ 
ready to work, but hard at it; and more’n 
half the time Matt would be tellin’ me a'story, 
and of course he couldn’t quit right in the 
middle of it, so Simmons’d have the start of 
both of us, sometimes as much as ten minutes. 
And when it’d come near noon Matt’d be 
takin’ his watch out every little while and 
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lookin’ at it and then castin’ an eye at the sun; 
and all them doin’s take tim 

“Gittin’ at it rough, I pang of figgered that 
when it come down to hours and minutes 
Simmons was givin’ me full time and a little 
better’n that, and Matt was shortenin’ me up 
by a couple of hours a week anyway. So when 
it come time when I had to git ri ‘of one of 
em I told Matt how it was; that I didn’t have 
work right. then for oon n one man and I'd 
made up my mind to keep Simmons. He looked 
a little s’prised, but he didn’t ask any questions, 
and I shouldn’t have told him my reasons if 
he had. So he went off lookin’ at me kind of 
pityin’, ’sif the best thing my folks could do 
Pm be to have somebody ’pinted to look 

r me. 

“That's all well ’nough,”’ objected the deacon 
as Caleb stopped, “‘but what I asked you was 
why you seem so kind of lit up over it this 
mornin’? You let Matt Waning go better’n 
a month ago, didn’ t you?” 

“Sure. ’nough,”’ Caleb agreed. “That was 
what you wanted to know, wa’n’t it? Well, 
this is why, if you want to listen. This mornin’ 
I missed Simmons right af fter breakfast, and 
bein’ it was rainy there wa’n’t a gre’t sight for 
him to do; so I figgered he might have gone 
down to the store for a spell with the boys 
next door; but he hadn’t. 

“T was goin’ past the barn after a little, and 
when I got abreast of the door I could hear 
somethin’ goin’ on in there; so I went and 
peeked in, and there was Raw with 
more’n two hundud weight of hay down on the 
floor. I wondered what in tunket he could be 
doin’ with all that hay; so I watched. And; 
b’lieve me or not, he was practicin’ pitchin’; 
and after I’d looked a spell I went in. He kind 
of grinned a little, but pretty soon he got to 
talkin’; and then it all come out. 

“Pm light,’ he says, ‘and I’ve been kind re 
worried that I hadn’t more heft, so’s’t I’d be 
able to handle a big forkful come hayin’. 
But I got to thinkin’ it over,’ he says, ‘and I 
figgered out a way to lift to advantage, so now 
I guess I can handle as big a forkful as any- 
body—Matt Waning or anybody else. Lemme 
show you,’ he says, and with that he did show 

me! He rolled up a wad on the floor that I 
couldn’t have stirred and give a heave and 
a twist and laid it up on the mow as easy as 

I'd have hove my hat up there! 
hat was what I was seemin’ So tickled 
over,”’ concluded Caleb. ‘I’m a gre’t hand to 
have my judgment backed up by facts, and 
I figgered that it was bein’ done when I ketched 
@ man practicin’ to do more work in hayin’.” 

“I sh’d say as much!” the deacon assented 
explosively. 
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A POETIC TAX RETURN 


AKING out an income tax return is, at 
least in the United States, a task more 
provocative of vigorous than of poetic 

language. Nor is it likely to be otherwise in 
England, which since the war has been stagger- 
ing gallantly under a burden of unprecedented 
and oppressive taxation. Half a century and 
more ago, however, a merry Englishman in the 
merrier England of his day sent in the following 
response to a dunning reminder from the ‘‘Com- 
=" for the Income Tax, sitting in Lon- 
on’ 


A. B., declare 
r have litte to spare. 
1 ite house 
1 = 
2 ” 
ao trade 
2 ” land 
2 ” money to command 


Rather 2 little is my little all 

2 supply with comfort 3 squallers that squall 
And 2 little, I trust, to pay taxes at all 
Since by this yon may see 

I have children 3 

Depending on me— AB 


It is to be feared that this poetic plea did 
not procure exemption for the author unless 
it were accompanied by a few figures entirely 
prosaic and definite. 
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TAKING LIBERTIES WITH A 
VISITOR’S FACE 


HE naive frankness of childhood is often 

a source of embarrassment to adults and 

especially to parents; but sometimes it 
happens that the unlucky parent, trying to 
extricate herself from the frying pan in which 
her offspring’s indiscretion has placed _ her, 
tumbles plop! into the fire. The Boston Herald 
reports such a case: 

A clergyman, aman of much eminence 
hereabouts, was with his wife receiving a call 
from a parishioner. The clergyman’s small 
daughter, aged nine, walked up to the visitor 
and, gazing intently at her, said: 

“O my! But aren’t you homely!” ; 

Her mother of course was horrified and 
sought to undo the mischief as well as she could. 
“Why, Laura!” she said. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

Frightened Laura stammered: “T only 
m-m-meant it for a joke.” 

Which would have been as fortunate an 
escape as could be hoped for, but the mother 
pushed disastrously onward: 

“Well, it would have been a much better 
joke if you had said, ‘How pretty you are!’” 
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9 STAMP S TO STICK 9 


ONE of the surprises that the beginner in 
stamp-collecting meets is the information 
that there are cme seventy thousand 
varieties of postage stamps. The figure is likely 
to discourage him, especially if the collection 
that he has just started contains only a few 
hundred stamps. 

Far from having a disheartening effect on his 
enthusiasm, that there are so many stamps 
available should stimulate his interest. Collect- 
ing would pot be nearly so fascinating a hobby 
if the number of varieties were limited. No 
collector begins, of course, by expecting to get 
all the nearly seventy thousand, but he knows 
that, if he can acquire several thousand, his 

leasure will not cease there. Not only will 

is album always contain many blank spaces 
that he would like to fill, but every year fifteen 
hundred or two thousand new varieties are 
added to those already in existence. Not one 
young collector in a thousand takes up his 
hobby as a specialist in any one branch of col- 
lecting. That is because he would not know how 
or where to begin to specialize. Moreover, the 
beginner seldom has any thought of acquiring 
stamps with a view to making a profit by selling 
them later; he collects, perhaps because his 
chums collect and stamps provide him and 
them with a new interest in common. Or per- 
haps his father once collected and still has 
some of the stamps pasted in an old album. 

The ordinary beginner, therefore, is a general 
collector, which means that he collects the 
stamps of all countries. So many of the thou- 
sands of varieties are relatively easy to get 
that in an astonishingly short time he may find 
his first small album overflowing. Then he buys 
a larger album and begins the interesting task 
of transferring the stamps. Meanwhile he has 

n learning the technique of collecting— 
watermarks, perforations, impressions, sur- 
charges, varieties of paper, and so on. 

While he has been acquiring that information 
he has instinctively become a philatelic student 
in respect to the designs on stamps. One design 
he can connect with something in the day’s les- 
son in history; another with something that 
his study of geography has brought to his atten- 
tion; a third with an important current event. 
Thus his stamps become more interesting to 
him because he finds that many of the designs 
on them associate themselves with past and 
present happenings with which he is familiar. 

First, consider the relation of design to his- 
tory. That relation could not be better shown 
than in the Huguenot-Walloon tercentenary 
stamps that our own government distributed 
early in May. History tells of the coming of 
those liberty-seeking Europeans to the shores 
of America three centuries ago; the designs on 
the three stamps are illustrative of their voyage 
and arrival. 

Then consider design in connection with 
geography. There are some five hundred differ- 
ent stamps the designs on which are maps. 
Some of ol appeared prior to the Great War. 
The maps that they show are not the maps 
that we know today, because the war brought 
about a great shifting of international bounda- 
ries. 
Third, consider design in connection with 
current events. A good example is the series 
that France issued recently in connection with 
the Olympic Games in Paris. The world is 
reading of the international tests of skill and 
endurance, and the, stamps commemorate 
them. 

Thus the young collector, by studying both 
the technical phases of stamp collecting and 
the designs and the reasons for them, is gaining 
what may be called his “‘philatelic education.” 
He is becoming familiar with the groundwork, 
and it is by being first a general collector that 
he acquires the information that later on may 
make him a specialist. 

If collecting were a task, there would be few 
beginners. Because it is a pleasure, there are 
thousands. The collector soon begins to look 
with special favor upon the stamps of certain 
countries and to take less interest in those of 
other countries. In a limited way he thus 
begins to be a specialist even though he may 
not know what the word means. 

If he is an American, the stamps that he will 
be likely to prefer are those of his own land. 
Eventually, as his collection comes to include 
most of the moderate-priced stamps, he may 
decide to give up collecting anything except 
stamps of the United States. He thus becomes a 
specialist in United States stamps. 

There are many fields in which to specialize. 
Some are expensive, as for example collecting 
minor varieties and plate numbers of Great 
Britain’s early ‘penny black.” But there are 
other branches that are relatively inexpensive. 
The British youth may favor the stamps of 
the British colonies, of which there are thou- 
sands. Some collectors search the early United 
States “‘three-cent greens’ for odd cancella- 
tions; the stamp itself is common, but cancella- 
tions are of infinite variety. 






Now that so many countries issue aéroplane 
stamps, many collectors are becoming special- 
ists in airpost stamps and ‘“‘flown covers.” 
Others collect stamps issued during the Great 
War in combatant and neutral nations, and 
the issues of new Europe, including Poland, 
Latvia, Ukrainia, Soviet Russia, Memel, 
Danzig, Lithuania afford interesting fields for 
relatively inexpensive special collections. 

To sum up: the young collector should be a 
general collector first; later he may choose 
whatever special field attracts him. 
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Ff Poland as in Germany the value of the 
mark depreciated in the later months of 
1923, and as a result more than thirty new 
varieties of regular postage stamps and post- 
age-due stamps have appeared, some of them 
in 1924. The collector may find a review of the 
situation interesting, especially as news comes 
from Warsaw that a new gold coin, the zloty, 
has appeared. The readjustment of the Polish 
monetary system brings to a close the deluge 
of Polish surcharges and new values, which, 
although less in volume than those of Ger- 
many, present a field of study for collectors 
who are interested in Polish stamps. 

The first of the provisionals to appear was 
the 25-mark, violet and buff, of the 1921-23 
series, surcharged 10,000 marks. In rapid suc- 
cession the 20-mark, red, of the 1921 series 
was surcharged 25,000 marks; the 10-mark, 
slate blue, of the 1921 series was surchar 
50,000 marks; the 20-mark, carmine, issued in 
1922, was surcharged 25,000 marks; the 5- 
mark, brown, of 1919 was surcharged 100,- 
000 marks; and the 2-mark, green, of the 1921- 
22 series was surcharged 20,000 marks. All 
appeared late in 1923. 

Early in 1924 a new design appeared. It was 
a modified form of the design of 1921, which 
showed an eagle, and had a tablet at the bottom 
on which coming higher values could be sur- 
charged. Stamps of this design appeared in the 
following denominations and colors: 

Ten thousand marks, lilac brown; 20,000 
marks, olive green; 30,000 marks, scarlet; 50,- 
000 marks, apple green; 100,000 marks, orange 
brown; 200,000 marks, light blue; 300,000 
marks, red violet; 500,000 marks, brown; 
1,000,000 marks, pale rose; 2,000,000 marks, 
dark green. The last mentioned was the highest 
value issued. 

Meanwhile new postage dues were necessary. 
Five-mark, 10-mark, 15-mark and 25-mark 
values were added to the issues of 1921-22. 
The 8-mark denomination of that series was 
then surcharged 10,000 marks; the 20-mark 
value, 20,000 marks, and the 2-mark, 50,000 
marks. Then came more néw values, without 
surcharging, 10,000 marks, 20,000 marks, 30,- 
000 marks, 50,000 marks, 100,000 marks, 200,- 
000 marks, 500,000 marks, and 1,000,000 
marks. All the postage-due stamps are of the 
same color, indigo. 

The foregoing are the varieties of most inter- 
est to the general collector. The specialist in 
Polish stamps has, however, discovered that 
some of the provisionals are on various shades 
of thick-wove paper, some on thin-wove paper, 
some on ribbed paper; some have a smaller 
“ka” in ‘‘Polska,”’ and some bear periods that 
are lacking on others. There is a multitude of 
other minor differences, so that for the special- 
ist hundreds of different provisionals are 
available. 
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SALVADOR: is issuing a new series, printed in 
Germany. The National Gymnasium will 
appear on the 1-centavo, violet; the monument 
to a native.schoolmaster, Daniel Hernandez, 
on the 2-centavo, red; a picture representing 
the Beltranena conspiracy of 1811 on the 5- 
centavo, light green; a bridge over the Lempa 
river on the 6-centavo, dark blue; a map of 
Central America, showing Salvador, on the 10- 
centavo, yellow; a wreath formed by coffee 
flowers on the 20-centavo;:a picture of the 
ruins and volcano of Izalco on the 25-centavo, 
gray; and the national coat of arms on the 
l-peso. At the request of the Pan-American 
Postal Congress there will appear on the 70- 
centavo, rose, a reproduction of a painting of 
Columbus explaining his plans and theories to 
Dominican monks. 
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NEW aéroplane stamps, oblong in shape, have 
appeared in Lithuania. The 20-centu value 
is yellow, the 40-centu green and the 60-centu 
pink, and on each appears a pigeon with a 
letter in its beak, the rising sun and a sm: 

aéroplane. On the 1-litas, brown, is shown a 
larger aéroplane. Of the four hundred thousand 
sets issued, fifty thousand have been over- 
printed for the benefit of the Lithuanian Red 
Cross. Each stamp thus surcharged sells for 
double its face value. This is Lithuania’s sixth 
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series of —— stamps. Two sets appeared in 
1921 and three more in 1922. In all nearly 
forty varieties have appeared. 
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'HE 1925 edition of the American standard 

postage-stamp catalogue will appear some 
time in October. The work of preparing the 
new edition was begun in May, and the first 
of the advance sheets will be distributed in 
July. The book will contain approximately 
fifteen hundred pages—perhaps one hundred 
more than the current volume; the increase is 
owing to hundreds of new stamps having ap- 
peared since the 1924 catalogue was compiled. 
The publishers have not yet decided whether 
the price shall be advanced from the $1.50 that 
was the price of the 1924 edition. 
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SOMETHING was said in The Companion 
for February 28 about the Amundsen 
transpolar aéroplane flight planned for this 
summer. At that’ time Norway had no appar- 
ent intention of issuing a special stamp for use 
on the postal cards that many persons were 
mailing in advance to the Amundsen expedi- 
tion, and that the explorer plans to carry with 
him across the northern polar regions if his 
flight is successful. It now appears, however, 
that Norway is preparing such a stamp, 25 ére 
in value, The color and the design have not 
yet been announced. 
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Harti is issuing a new series in the following 
denominations and designs: 5 centimes, the 
coat of arms of the Republic and a portrait 
of President Borno; 10 centimes, the Citadel 
of Christophe; 20 centimes, the new National 
Palace; 50 centimes, a map of Haiti; 1 gourde, 
a portrait of President Borno. It is expected 
that in time denominations of 15 centimes and 
25 centimes will be added, but at present the 
supply of current stamps of those values is 
ample. 
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(GERMAN Y has issued a new aéroplane 
series. The design is similar to the design of 
those that appeared in 1922-—23,—an inartistic 
pigeon,—but the denominations are expressed 
in pfennigs, and the colors have been rearranged. 
The values and colors are 5 pfennigs, green; 
10 pfennigs, carmine; 20 pfennigs, indigo; 
50 pfennigs, orange; 100 pfennigs, brown; 200 
pfennigs, green; and 300 pfennigs, gray. 
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“THE British Empire Exhibition opened at 
Wembley, England, late in April and has 
especially attracted the attention of collectors 
because two commemorative stamps marked 
the event. They are 1 penny and 1} pence. 
This is the first time that Great Britain has 
ever issued commemoratives, although some 
of the colonies have done it on significant 
occasions. 
eS 


SOME weeks ago San Marino issued in honor 
of its volunteers who were killed or wounded 
in the Great War another Red Cross stamp— 
1 lira, brown. The design shows the Sword of 
Faith. Report says that only thirty thousand 
copies were issued,—a small supply for the 
collectors of the world,—and that the dies and 
plates were then destroyed. 
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AS collectors confidently expected, the signing 
of the treaty between Italy and Jugo- 
Slavia that made Fiume a part of Italy has 
been commemorated in an issue of stamps. 
The current Fiume stamps have been sur- 
charged with the Italian coat-of-arms and an 
inscription that means Kingdom of Italy. 
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Bolivia has issued two special stamps, 15 
centavos and 30 centavos, to celebrate the 
official opening of the National School of 
Aviation. Apparently the stamps may be u 

to prepay postage on ordinary mail and there- 
fore do not fall within the classification of 
aéroplane stamps. 


Fs Portuguese possessions in Africa have 
new stamps. They are of a uniform design 
—an allegorical figure of the Republic armed 
with sword and buckler and a picture of a 
pillar that Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese 
navigator, erected at the entrance to the 
Quelimane River. 
Lod 


TALY is to have an entire new series of 
stamps with eleven different designs. The 
designs include a portrait of the King, the head 
of a female figure surmounted by a castle and 
Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf. 
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D®F INITIVE pictorial stamps have ap- 
peared in Nauru. The central subject is a 
view of Nauru, showing a vessel of a phosphate 
company lying off a palm-fringed shore. The 
series contains thirteen denominations. 
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FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12c; 2 scarce triangle stamps; small album; 5 blank 
approval sheets; 250 hinges; perforation gouee: 5 large 
French Colonials, 2 special deliveries; Airmail cross 
set; Fantastic Fenway Packet containing 55 aifferent includ- 
ing Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, 
Congos, ete. ‘This wonderful outfit and 16-page price list, 
12c to new eppronal applicants. 
FENWAY STAM ‘enway Station, Boston, Mass. 


B Oo Y SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 

with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great p--~ 4 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane = 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. gauge; and last but not least, a 
vest pocket stock book In which to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to Fi plicants for my 
bape. SERVICE APPROVALS. Big Price List 4c extra. 
D. M. WARD I St., Gary, In 


“OH, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 
CONTADSS s stamps from the lands of cannibals, hea- 
thens, sun a and wild savages!! Included 
are Travanco! Malay, Dutch Indies, 2 Siam, 
Africa, Abyssinia, North Borneo, Ny Congo, ete., 
etc.!! This wonderful packet containing’ 110 all diff. 
{mee ostly ae y only 8c to aporoval val appears! 
P CO., Dept. 9, New York 


ae YASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


FIUME TRIANGLE, All Only Oc 


large $1.00 U. 8., etc., 
PENNELL STAMP COMPANY, Dept. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


to introduce approvals 
S TAR sf A STAMP COLLECTION — 70 different 


stamps from 70 different foreign coun- 

tries, including Africa, Asia, Aus- 

ralia, Europe, West Indies, etc. Our pamphlet which tells 

“‘How to make a collection properly,” and price list of albums, 
packets and sets, all for only 16 cts. 

Queen City Stamp Go., Room 38, 604 Race St., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


FREE, TWO SETS NYASSA 


ALSO 20 Dirt. British Colonies, Barbados and Jamaica 
pictorials and a packet of hinges, all for a 
request for my 1, 2 and 3c net og None better. 


CHAS. T. EGN 
4821 Frankford Ave., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


100 "sais" FREE 
STAMPS 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
Sycamore Bldg., 213 Milwaukee, Wis. 
little collecti f = ll diff 
D ANDY it _ ec’ — b) al — —- 


gauge included all 
fhe haan tenement 
H.W. MYERS & CO. 916 Flovida St. Rictinccai, Calif. 
ALL FOR TOOK 3 ypt pictures, 2 Cuba Maps, | 
Te Stipe Sits tt, “Bue Lis Combing Bie 
judan Camel oupons, Etc. 
Fore STamp 6 wt Dept. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
FREE * Neurope, German Air Mail =. 2 
a Heats fr yt 1, 2, a Sa 
also my 50% unt. CHARLES MIDE 32 3227 
Benner Street, Wissi ji Philadelphia. Pa. 
y te Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allen- 


stein Stamps, Menagerie Collection, Album. only 10c. 
LIBERTY STAMP CO.. 3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SUMMER SPECIAL PACKET: B:., West indies, War 
19c. Areal bargain. A. C. DOUGLAS, Hawkesbury Lag os 
Mixed Foreign Stampe 10c—50 U. 5 

200 bie 100 oeach different, Foreign 15c. — —s 

STAMP Dept. 12, Villa Park, Ill. 
0% 1 DISCOUNT Stamps cums on approval a= 
Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB. Hanover, Pa. 
COINS pl Gate. California gold $1 size, 27c; $14 


Large Cent and 50 talog, l0c. 
N. SHULTZ, COLORADO SPRINGS, r LORADO 


STAMPS FREE 100 different for 2c postage. 30 Sweden 


reampe. 10c; 10 different foreign coins, 
lsc. Lists Free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 


REE Da Mixed U.S. Old & New to applicants for 
SE NE approval. Weatherby, Medina, Ohio 


PS. 105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
cand 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A8, Boston 


ST AMPS 20 Varieties un e - 


nused free. 
Y.C. MIAMI STAMP CO., Tol 
rinse. wm 7 yt Britain—1840—Id. a 
IN, 821 Main St., Evanston, Ill. 
FREE “Tale -— = free to serious approval soem : 
cants. A. F. SimioNescu, Hackensack, N. J 
STAMPS 100 Foreign all ry Free. Postage a 1000 
£52 aie List Free. i STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
ine or 50 var. U.S. & 4 “I var. British Colonials 22c. 
Two Bar Piltaule sai W. St., San Francisco, Calif. 
FREE to approval applicants. 
100 Wo ROEDER  ‘is20 Teh Se hii 


Wis. 
PRECANC on on ap val at Ic cach. c .# ne 


3 for 25c. V. G. Badger 
2000 Re en 


[os er Ton ioe 300, 25¢. 
‘inges 1000 oo ae ae ae 
all dif. stam 
215; eat seam 


COMPOUND 
MICROSCOPE 


HIS microscope has 

three objectives, 
and is designed for the 
examination of minute 
objects. The instru- 
ment is brass, 6 inches 
high, finely finished 
and lacquered, and 
has an eyepiece in a 
sliding tube 4% inches 
long, and a condensing 
mirror. 

The combined mag- 
nifying power of the three objectives is 4245 
times. The instrument is inclosed in a polished 
hardwood box, and furnished with 1 prepared 
object, 2 glass slips and 1 pair brass forceps. We 
also include a booklet on the proper use of the 
microscope. Value $4.00 


OUR OFFER: The Microscope sent postpaid with 
The Youth’s Companion for only $2.75 extra 
($5.25 in all); or given FREE for five subscrip- 
tions, new or renewal, at $2.50 each. 
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Young America takes the wheel 


“When in the course of human events” this famous Day comes 
around it surely is good to be a boy! How “independence” comes to 
him—independence of distance and fatigue—as he travels back and 
forth in his Ford Runabout—the easily handled, safe, reliable car. 


Small weekly payments will purchase a Ford Car. To find out the 
details, just mail the coupon. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

$ Please tell me how I can buy a Ford on 
small weekly payments. 
Name 


F. O. B. DETROIT 








Starter and Demountable Rims $85 extra THE UNIVERSAL CAR Address pape as'2h 

















